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THE OLD TAVERN THANKSGIVING. 


“Say, Amasy!” said Aunt Desire Perkins, as | 
she sat down on the other side of the open fire- | 
place one morning in late October, and turned up | 
her calico dress over her knees 
lest a stray spark should pierce 
it, “I’ve kinder set my mind 
on havin’ some folks to keep 
Thanksgivin’ with us this year.” 

‘*Well, I dono who ye’ll hev! 
James’s people aint real likely 
to fetch around from Californy, 
and John’s folks have got to 
take their turn to her mother’s 
this year, and Reuben is a-goin’ 
South with his boy next week. 
"Taint a real spry outlook for 
Thanksgivin’.” 

“Land o’ sakes! the’s heaps 
folks besides our own. I 
cale’late to do as the man in 
Scripter did. When them that was invited wouldn't 
or couldn’t come, he sent out into the highways and 
hedges. Now I sorter feel as if *twould be a good 
thing to hev a Thanksgivin’ for them that don’t 
never make none of 
their own, nor don’t 
get asked to nobody 


of 











set down to eat, and I’ll give ’em somethin’ to | 
think of then.” 

“T'll ’severate to that!” cackled Amasa, who 
knew his wife’s skill. ‘‘And I tell ye what, Desire, | 
don’t let none of ’em know ’t you ’ve asked the 
others, ’r else they'll stay tohum. Once get ’em 
here, and they’ll hev to stay.” 








“T guess that is the best way,’ said Desire. 
So she wrote her notes only the day but one before 
Thanksgiving, and received five acceptances the 
next morning. And on Thanksgiving Day itself, 
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**Lord forbid !’’ejac- 
ulated Amasy. 

*‘Now don’t you get 
spleeny about it, 
father. I tell ye ’twill 
do ‘em good.” 

“Well, well, well! 
hev it your own way, 
Desire. I dono but ! 
what we'd ought to 
do our share towardst th 
makin’ folks thank- 
ful, but you sorter 
riled me comin’ down 
on ’t sosuddin. Who 
be the five, anyhow ?” 

“Well, there’s Clo- 
rindy Pegg; she’s got 
means, but tha’ aint 
only just enough to 
starve on, as you may 
say. She’s about as 
fat as a hen’s fore- 
head, and I know she 
don’t eat no butch- 
er’s meat more ’n once 
a quarter. Nor I 
don’t b’lieve she gits 
asked out real often.” 

‘*We shan’t want no pickles if she comes.” 

‘Well, she’s 


else’s. I've counted fsa : " i i ii ie 
up five solitary cre- rm yi Why TW 3) 
turs a’ready, an’ mab- f ‘hi if i it (vs 
be I could find more.” ! i | Mi I 
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after Parson Wheelock had preached seventy-tive 
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the old lady bristle up and fluff herself at the 
tailoress ; for beside the aforesaid feud, Mrs. Pegg 
looked down on Nancy’s social position, for she 
prided herself on the fact that her ancestors figured 
in the country’s history, and her greatest grand- 
father came over with that innumerable company 
in the Mayflower. 

Miss Nancy was not daunted, however. 
bade her ‘“‘good-day,” in her own curt and prompt 
fashion, but Mrs. Pegg only uttered a detiant sort 
of crawk, peered at her viciously, and then said, 
“Oh, it’s you!” 

“Well, I b’lieve ’tis, 
snuffed the battle afar. 

“Oh, h’m, reelly, I didn’t know 
inda. 

* Losin’ your eyesight, mabbe,” remarked 
Nancy, with an exasperating air of pity for age 
and infirmity. 

“T haint got to spectacles yet,” replied Mrs. 
Pegg, furious within, but outwardly calm and 
acrid as a cider-apple. 

They might have come to open warfare, but that 
Maria Perkins and Miss Marsh entered upon the 
scene of the conflict, and Nancy walked out, re- 
marking as she went, with a hard laugh, ‘We're 
kinder crowded here; I guess anybody’s room’s 
better ’n their comp’ny.” 
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retorted Nancy, who 
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sniffed Clor- 
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“I’m certain sure her’n is!” said Mrs. Pegg, 


She | 





| hey come, if I’d ha’ knowed Nancy Hubbell was 
comin’, I don’t fellowship her no way. She’s 
spoke real inconsiderate about me before now, and 
| I haven’t never kep’ company with her; [ may 
| say with Scripter, I would not have set her with 
jthe dogs of my flock in them days, when your 
respected pa and mine was a-livin’, Miss Ma’sh.” 

Miss Marsh smiled grimly. She was really a 
kind-hearted old lady, but her father had been the 
clergyman of the village when that office also 
conferred the highest social position in the com- 
munity, and his large family had all been brought 
up to consider themselves far above the parish 
level. They had endeavored to keep there on the 
smallest support, long after the parson himself 
had gone up higher. 

Miss Marsh still felt it her duty to cultivate a 
“proper pride,” and nature had given her a face 
that helped her in the arduous task; but behind 
her beetling brows, her high cheek-bones, ‘her 
| majestic Roman nose, and her large dry mouth, 

lay a really tender heart and earnest Christian 
character. 

Mrs. Pegg’s father had been a drunken old doc- 
| tor, a disgrace to the name of Bradford, whe had 
wasted more than he ever earned, and left Clorinda 

only a wood-lot of twenty acres as her sole inher- 
itance. Luckily for her, a railway needed the site 
for station and repair. 
shops, and from. its 
sale she derived the 
pittance which kept 
il} her gentility from la- 
Hi i bor, any other 
| | shape of usefulness. 
\ i, Whether Miss Au- 
H gusta would have 
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or 
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| 
i soothed. the widow's 
wrath or sympathized 
with it, must remain 
doubtful, for Mrs. 
Perkins, the widow by 
brevet, opened her 
mouth as she placed 
herself before the 
to settle her 
coronal of jute braids, 
and re-tie the limp 
scarf about her 
neck, and when M’ria 
f Perkins opened her 
mouth, that part of 
the earth immediately 
surrounding kept si- 

lence before her. 

“Well, now, I’m 
sure! this is reelly— 
hum—seems as if 
‘twas, why, quite a 
surprise. Amasy ts, 
so to speak, kind of 
thoughtful like, fetch- 
in’ friends together 
so; a-invitin’ of ’em 
out of hand, seemingly—well, them that you 
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1 consider’ble to sour her! Pegg | minutes on the state of politics, taxes, liquor- |drawing Miss Marsh aside into a corner, and | might say—in fact, seems some as if they didn’t 


was real shif’les ad then he up an’ died under | laws and the growth of infidelity ; when he had , eying her old black silk and rusty black lace cap | have no genwine, hum-like firesides, and after all 
made an exhaustive presentation of the short-! with lurid purple ribbons in a critical but friendly | a—Whay, S’repta Carter! ‘taint you, is it? Well, 


a year after they was married.” 
“Lucky feller!” remarked Amasa. } 
Desire ignored the sarcasm, and went on. “Then 
there’s Nancy Hubbell. She that used to go out | 
a-tailorin’ before ready mades come in.” 
‘*Well, she can keep up her end anywheres.” =| 
*‘And M’ria Perkins, your second cousin’s wid- | 
der or somethin’; anyway he run off so long ago 
and ha’n’t sent no word, ’t he’s as good as dead, 
and saved her havin’ a bill of expense for mourn- | 
in’. She’s got vacation for a week to her school.” 
“She haint giv no vacation to her tongue, has 


she ?” 
**An’ Miss Augusty Ma’sh.” | 
“Poor an’ proud.” 


“Sh’ aint so dredful proud nuther, Amasy. | 
Her looks is ag’inst her, I allow, but she can’t | 
help that; she would if she could.” 

“Yes!” said the cynical Amasa. | 

“And S’repta Carter.” 

“Well, she an’ Tabby can keep comp'ny. I 
dono but that’s as good a lot as you could scratch 
up, Desire, but I tell ye they won’t agree no more 
‘n fire an’ water. Don’t ye know, Nancy said 
right out in sewin’-circle ’t M’ria Perkins hed got 
more outside her head than into ’t, meanin’ them | 
false switches of her ’n ?” 

“Land! I'd forgot it. And ’twas Mis’ Pegg told 
M’ria on ’t.” 

“Yes. There’s three by th’ ears, to begin with.” 

“I guess they'll rub along, Amasy, till we get 


comings of his congregation, and the prospects of 
the heathen in the long prayer; when the choir 
had sung two “set pieces” and one fugue tune, 
the invited guests one by one sailed in at the front 
door of the old tavern. 

First came Nancy Hubbell, in a severe shiny 
black alpaca, frilled with severer whiteness at neck 
and wrists; her hair strained back from her sharp 
temples and knotted tightly behind; and an-un- 
compromising pair of silver - bowed spectacles 
glittering above her forehead, as if she scorned any 
affectation of youth. She carried in one handa 
cotton umbrella, and in the other a big pocket- 
handkerchief grasped firmly in the middle. 

“Walk right into the bed-room, an’ lay off 
your things!” said Aunt Desire, hospitably, turn- 
ing to repeat the salutation to the next comer, the 
Widow Pegg, a faded female of at least sixty-five, 


| dressed in a plaid silk, and set off with certain 


falls and ruffles of yellow blond, as old as the 
gown itself. Yellow-gray curls of the scantiest 
sort half hid a forehead cross-lined with many a 
mark of time and temper. Her small head, thinly 
clothed upon with hair, was surmounted by a 
huge shell comb, looking like the crest above a 


| discontented Poland hen’s sharp countenance, so 


lean, so inquisitive, so unintelligent, was the sour 
and feeble physiognomy of Clorinda Pegg. 

When she found Miss Nancy taking off her 
hood in the lower bed-room, it was funny to see 











way, while she confided her woes to that spinster’s 
attentive ear. 
“I shouldn’t never have felt as though I could 





I never was more beat! Why, 
I am as pleased as ever was, to 
see ye!” 

Here the indignant Clorinda 
and Miss Marsh went out of the 
| room, and left the soliloquist to 

“go on forever,” like Mr. Tenny- 

son's brook, into the meek ears 

of fat little Miss Sarepta Carter, 
who always smiled and said, 
“m-m-m,” to everything, with 
unfailing serenity. She was the 
nurse of the village, a placid, 
capable, gentle creature, who was 
known to all Petersham as ‘Aunt 

S’repta,” and loved wherever she 

was known. 

“Be you ordinarily well, Miss 
Perkins ?” said she, with a semi- 
official sort of interest. 

‘‘Well, I dono, S’repty. Seems 
as if, reelly, yes, I’m poorly; I 
aint, as you may say, usually 
well, not real cherk, so to speak. 
I’m rather inclined to fault my 
vittles; yes, I haint no great of 
appetite for nothin’ real hearty 

Jas ’twere. Pie an’ pickles is the most I do hanker 
| fur, and the most I eat is a mite of pie to my din- 
ner, no garden sass at all; and I get fevery nights 
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some, sort of hectic, I expect, and I’m troubled 
consider’ble with a risin’ of lights and neurology 
pains and dyspepsy some, and seems as though”— 

“M-m-m, don’t you think you’d oughter step 
out of this cold chamber, an’ get to the fire?” 
inquired Sarepta, in a mild professional way, 
which diverted the swelling flood of talk she well 
knew must be stemmed in some way, or dinner 
would be lost. 

So she led the way to the parlor as she spoke. 
For once that sacred apartment was thrown open 
to daylight, and in the deep red chimney a good 
fire blazed cheerily. Mrs. Pegg and Nancy Hub- 
bell sat on either side of the fireplace, looking at 
each other with a reciprocal glare, and Desire 
was urging Miss Marsh to warm her feet. 

“Now put ’em out to the blaze, do, Miss Gusty! 
Them prunell shoes is dreadful thin, dreadful! 
’T’Il do you good to toast your feet before eatin’.” 

“T would ’m,” interposed Sarepta, but poor Miss 
Marsh, conscious of patches on those prunella 
ties, sewed by her own poor, trembling fingers, did 
not want to expose her poverty, and drew her mis- 
shapen swollen feet closer under her scanty skirt. 
Maria opened her mouth as if to pour out an- 
other monologue, and Clorindy cleared her throat. 

Here were the elements of discord all ready. 
Mrs. Pegg was even more furious when Sarepta 
Carter appeared than at Miss Nancy’s arrival. 
Every drop of aristocratic blood in her veins at 
once boiled, so to speak, and she was enraged 
also at Miss Marsh’s want of self-assertion. Nancy 
in her turn longed to shake ‘‘that Clorindy Pegg,” 
for her airs. 

Had the Palace of Truth been their rendezvous, 
instead of the Old Tavern, perhaps even M’ria 
Perkins and S’repty Carter would have fallen 
out, for Nancy scorned the witless gabble of the 
one, and Mrs. Pegg looked down on the honest 
occupation of the other, as if from the height of 


forty centuries, and centuries of nobility at 
that. 
But before these seething elements had ar- 


rived at the point of projection, Amasa put his 
rosy face and gray head in at the door. 

“Dinner’s ready!” he said; ‘come, 
Marsh, you're th’ oldest, you lead off.” 

This was a drop of balm to all the rest, for 
Miss Marsh, not being sensitive, did not deny 
the soft impeachment of her seventy-five years, 
and they swarmed out after her in the pleasant 
consciousness, common to them all, that they 
were not “nigh so old as Gusty Ma’sh, anyhow.” 

“Money answereth all things,” the 
worldly-wise preacher; but a good dinner is 
almost as universal a solvent. Who could re- 
tain a thought of wrath or envy or malice before 
such a table as Desire had spread to-day ? Cer- 
tainly not five poor, elderly, some of them sickly 
women, who had to live on the scantiest food 
from day to day, cooked with their own hands, 
and eaten in that solitude that takes the flavor 
and the zest from the most delicate and abun- 
dant viands, as many a lonely woman knows. 

Here was an enormous turkey, plumped with 
stuffing, and tied into an attitude of resignation 
and repose that added one shade the more to its 
appetizing aspect. There was a tiny pig, his 
shining, crackling body crisp as a crust, and 
browned to the daintiest shade of bronze-gold, 
while in his open jaws a red apple adorned his 
infantile countenance. Near by was an unctuous 
tongue, that from its size must have been as 
well exercised as Maria Perkins’s. This was 
faced on one side by a pair of roast ducks; and 
in the centre of the table an enormous chicken- 
pie reared its flaky ramparts of crust, and 
offered glorious possibilities; while “betwixt 
and between” stood dishes of mashed pota- 
toes; squash adorned with savory spots of pep- 
per on its yellow surface; deep crimson winter 
beets; cold raw cabbage chopped fine and piled 
in a purple heap, and aggressive onions very 
innocent in their pond of milk and butter. 

Then there were dishes of ‘sass ;” apple, cran- 
berry, currant and plum; and plates piled high 
with rye and wheat-bread baked early that day ; 
and tall pitchers of cider and spring water stood 
by Amasa’s side, ready to his hand. 

But if the dinner was a sight to behold, how 
lovely was its effect on the jarring minds of the 
guests! Clorindy’s nose seemed to droop with 
the smell of the viands, and lose the perk it wore 
in behalf of her inferiors. 


Miss 


says 


her sallow cheek, and involuntarily her set, thin 
lips parted and met as if already they tasted the 
food set before them. 

Miss Marsh looked a little more grim than ever. 
She could not help it. Her unlucky body would 
not and could not express the gratification that 
filled her secret soul at the sight and smell of one 
satisfactory dinner. She only looked crosser the 
happier she felt. 

Miss Nancy entered into the business of the 
day with her usual alertness. She decided on 
roast pig without a wavering thought of turkey, 


and directed Aunt Desire’s knife to the crispness | 


and tenderness and bits of fat, with the precision 
of a general guiding a battle; while Maria’s weak 
talk overflowed until her mouth was full of all the 


good things heaped on her plate, and she found | 


her dinner so delightful that even her tongue em- 
ployed itself for once in something more attrac- 
tive than chatter. 

Miss Sarepta purred like an enraptured kitten 
over her well-filled plate, and Amasa and Desire 
leoked on while they ate with all the pleasure and 
watch fulness of true hospitality, urging one dainty 


A slight color warmed | 


| morsel after another upon their guests, till when 
|the long array of pies appeared, and the spicy 
| Indian pudding baked for hours before it arrived 
at perfection, it did seem as if not another mouth- 
ful could be eaten. 

But there is always a place found for Thanks- 
giving pie, and Amasa brewed a hissing jug of 
“ege-cider” that warmed the very souls of his 
friends. Nancy Hubbell’s keen eyes grew gentle, 
and she even looked kindly on Clorindy Pegg, as 
she saw how hungry the poor woman really was, 
and how her sharp and famished expression, un- 
der the benign inf'uence of roast turkey, softened 
into a feminine mildness, rather than the bird-like 
look of her ordinary life. Justice was one of 
Nancy's peculiar traits. She felt that she had 
judged the Widow Pegg hardly. 

Clorindy herself, eating the feast of fat things 
set before her, felt a generous pity for the poor 
tailoress, who rarely tasted such a dinner. She 
; had eaten roast pig herself many a time in her 
youth, for Doctor Bradford liked to eat as well as 
|to drink, and perhaps those early recollections 
| that melt the crust of years over the hardest heart 


|now and then had their effect on her disposition, | 


|for she smiled blandly across the table, and said 
| to Miss Hubbell,— 

‘*Won’t you hey some more of this apple-sass ? 
It’s greenin’ sass, I know ’tis.” 

“Thank’ee kindly,” murmured Nancy, 
extending her plate. 

“Well, you beat all, 
|claimed Desire. ‘The’ 
would hev known that 
greenin’s.” 


Mis’ Pegg!” ex- 
aint one in forty 
sass was made of 


rt 
ape 
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here, and they’ve gone hum as-folksy as can be. 
Dinner done ’um solid good. They feel as clever 
as crickets. And arter all, I take it that’s one 
good eend of a real Thanksgivin’ dinner, anyhow.” 
Perhaps it is! Rose Terry Cooke. 
er 
ONE DEED. 
pcins that the sun, the moon, the stars. 
Send no such light upon the ways of men— 


Aé one great deed. 
— Tennyson. 
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For the Companion. 


TWO FRECKLED GHOSTS. 


My sister Kate and I were very nearly of an 





age, but we were not alike in any way except that | 


we were both tall, and both had—freckles! This 
| latter fact troubled us, and many were the exper- 
|iments we tried to remove from our faces the 
objectional effects of the open-air life we led. To 
| one of these experiments we owed a great deal,— 
| perhaps life itself. 

Father was a farmer, and we lived nine miles 
from the country town. Of course we saw little 
‘company, and shonld have been somewhat lonely 
but for our books and pets among the horses, 
| calves and poultry. 










TWO FRECKLED GHOSTS. 


| Clorindy smiled sadly. ‘We used to hev it to 
hum, when I was a girl,” she said. 
“Well,” beamed Nancy, “our folks down to 
Bethlem sends me a barrel of greenin’s every 
year. They don’t set by ‘em as I do, and I'd be 
real pleased to send ye a basket, Mis’ Pegg.” 
| Clorinda hesitated. ‘Don’t rob yourself of 
‘em,” she said politely, but evidently longing in 
| her heart for the fruit. It was a small matter, that 
| little basket of apples, but it healed an old quarrel. 

Miss Gusty forgot her worn shoes and her ach- 
ing bunions, as her tired bones felt the permeating 
warmth and rest of. savory, nourishing food. She 
never had liked Maria Perkins, and Maria had 
been conscious of the fact, and resented it, as dis- 
agreeable people always do resent the results of 
their own disagreeableness; but she relaxed her 
grim propriety. Then she chirped a little to her 


| neighbor. Finally she was so mollified by ‘Mis’ 
| Perkins’s” garrulous admiration of some knit 


lace on her sleeves, that she offered to teach her 
the pattern any time she could come over to her 
house and learn it. 

This was indeed promotion for Maria, and she 
simpered and cackled like a pullet. 

When the last piece of pie bad been urged and 
refused more than once, they adjourned to the 
parlor again, gossiped a little, praised their 

| dinner, aired their best manners, and at last went 
home in the twilight, as amicably as a brood of 
belated sparrows bound for the same nest. 

Amasy, looking out atter them, turned to Desire 
with a laugh. ‘You done better ’n you sot out to, 
old woman. I tell ye, them females was fit an’ 
prepared for to querrel like cats when they come 


| Mother was a systematic and careful house- 
keeper, and so engrossed in her kitchen and dairy 
duties that she seldom made calls on her neigh- 
bors, and never went to town unless she was 
obliged to do so. 

She was, therefore, a little annoyed when father 
said at breakfast one morning, that she must ac- 
company him to Warrenton that day, to sign the 
deed of a few acres of timber he had sold the 
previous week. Nevertheless, she got ready after 
a little demur, and took her seat in the buggy an 
hour later, with an air of resignation that made 
us all smile. 


said, ‘‘and you can have supper all ready. Don’t 





milk. Don’t touch that in the crocks on the lower 
shelf.” 

Kate and I looked at each other, and laughed 
as the buggy rattled off down the road. 

“Mother is fitly named,” I said. ‘Like Martha 
of old, her mind is ‘troubled about many things.’ ” 

“As if we ever did set the house on fire,” said 
Kate. 

“Or skim the wrong milk,” said I. 

We had the beds to make, the breakfast dishes 
to wash, and the whole house to put in order; so 
we were as busy as bees until twelve o’clock, and 
had no time to think of being lonely. But we 
found the afternoon quite long, and I was begin- 
ning to feel that it would be pleasant to see moth- 
er’s face again, when a newspaper caught my eye 
that I had placed behind the clock on the kitchen 
mantel. This turned my thoughts into a different 
cbannel. 





““We shall be home by six o’clock, girls,” she | 


set the house on fire, and be sure to skim the right 


“Kate,” I said, “suppose we make some of that 
complexion compound we read about the other 

|day? We shall never get a better opportunity. 
| Mother may not be away again for weeks.” 

“By all means,” said Kate. ‘When I looked 
in the glass this morning, it seemed to me that my 
freckles were thicker than ever.” 
| ‘My face is the color of pepper and salt, and I 

almost hate to look at it. If there is a remedy, I 
| would give all of my pocket-money to obtain it. 
| Let’s look over the prescription in the paper. 


Here it is! 





“Ladies who are troubled with freckles will be glad 
to learn that a few applications of a mixture of 
glycerine, cascarilla powder, tar, lemon juice and 
olive oil, will effectually remove them, and leave the 
skin soft, smooth, and tinted like an infant’s.” 

“I’m willing to try it,” said Kate. “But we 
haven’t the ingredients !” 

“Yes, we have,” 1 answered; for, unknown to 
her, Ihad one day during the previous week, when 
father had taken me to town, obtained them from 
the druggist and the grocer. 

We were soon at the kitchen stove diligently 
mixing and stirring the decoction, and it was a 
sorry-looking mess when at last we took it from 
| the stove. We had, however, faith in its efficacy, 
}and with great satisfaction we poured it into a 
large bottle which we hid behind the bureau in 
our room to await use at bed-time. 

While we were getting supper we were startled 
by a terrific peal of thunder, the forerunner of 
one of the most violent storms that ever raged 
in our town. For two hours the rain poured in 
sheets, flooding the yard from the house to the 
stable, and turning the little brook by the barn 
into a roaring river. 

It was seven o’clock, and almost dark, when 
the storm ceased. ‘I think we had better go and 
feed the stock,” said Kate, ‘‘for it will be late 
when father gets home. He and mother are 
probably just starting from Warrenton.” 

We put on rubber-boots, and going to the 
barn, threw down hay to the horses, shut up the 
calves, and milked the three cows. We were 
strong, healthy girls, and frequently helped 
father in this kind of work. 

“Where's Tige?” asked Kate, as we walked 
to the house, each carrying a pail of milk. 
“T haven't seen him since the storm.” 

Tige was ourdog. ‘Thunder always frightens 
him,” I replied. ‘‘He’s probably hiding some- 
where in a state of nervous prostration.” 

We strained the milk and put it away, and 
then ate our supper. After this we re-arranged 
the dishes and food for father and mother, keep- 
ing a fire in the stove, so that tea could be made 
at once on their return, for we knew they would 
be both hungry and tired from their long, daik 
ride. 

The clock struck nine. “Don’t you think we 
had better go to bed ?” said Kate, folding up her 
apron. “I do not think there is any use in our 
sitting up.” 

‘‘Mother will be dreadfully worried about us,” 
I said, as we went up stairs. 

“There’s nothing to be afraid of,” said Kate. 
“T should not be frightened if 
away all night.” 

With much laughter we got out our big bottle 
of “complexion varnish,” as Kate called it. 
Taking a piece of rag, we gave to our faces a 
thick coating, which resembled nothing else I 
had ever seen before or have seen since. 

“T suppose we shall have to sit up to let it dry 





they stayed 


in,” I said, as I contemplated myself in the 
glass. ‘It won’t do for us to ruin the pillow- 
cases.” 


“T’m too tired to sit up,” said Kate. ‘Why 
can’t we make cloth masks? Where’s that old 
piqué spread you were cutting up yesterday :” 

I produced it from the lower shelf of the 
washstand, and the masks were soon made. 
They were simply long pieces of white cloth 

reaching from the tops of our foreheads to the 
collars of our night-dresses, with small holes for 
the eyes and nostrils. We attached strings to 
them, and tied them on. 

‘“‘We look like veritable spooks,” said Kate, just 
before she blew out the light and jumped into bed. 

We both soon fell asleep. It must have been 
near midnight when I was awakened by a noise 
in the dining-room, which was directly below the 
one we occupied. It sounded as if some one was 
moving about stealthily—or something, rather, 
for I decided at once that it was Tige. 

I waked Kate by giving her a vigorous punch in 
the back. 

“Kate,” I said, “‘we must have shut old Tige up 
in the dining-room. Very likely he hid in the 
china closet when the storm came on, and fell 
asleep there. We must go down and let him out.” 

‘“‘Haven’t father and mother come ?” asked Kate, 
sleepily. 

“T guess not,” I answered; “I haven’t heard 
them.” 

We did not stop to put on our shoes or light a 
candle, but stole down just as we were, and en- 
tered the sitting-room, which communicated with 
the dining-room by a folding-door. Advancing 
to this door, we pushed it open, expecting to be 
greeted by Tige’s familiar whine. What was our 


surprise and horror to see the back of one man in 
the china closet directly opposite us, and a burly 
negro busily engaged by the light of a lantern, in 
preparing to take the silver and linen from the 
dining-table, in what seemed to be a stout canvas 
bag. 

Paralyzed with fear, we stood in the doorway, 
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not able to speak or stir, scarcely to breathe. The 
sound made by the opening of the door, however, 
caused the man at the table to look up. For one 
instant he gazed at us with dropped jaw, and eyes 
almost starting from their sockets, then, giving a 
yell which might have been heard half a mile off, 
he let fall the silver he was holding, and with one 
bound was out of the open window. 

His companion, startled by his outcry, rushed 
out of the closet in alarm. Pen could not describe 
his abject terror, as his eyes fell on us, and his 
yell as he sprang toward the window was even 
louder than that which had been given by his 
companion. 

We could hear the sound of their labored breath- 
ing, as they both rushed away in the darkness. 
For a moment I was at a loss to account for their 
strange terror; but a glance at Kate made it clear. 

In our long white night-dresses and white masks 
we certainly looked like veritable ghosts. Negroes 
are exceedingly superstitious, and these men, I 
am sure, supposed we were unquiet spirits come 
from the grave-yard not far away, to rebuke them 
for the crime in which they were engaged. 

We spent the rest of the night in a state of ner- 
vous terror, which made us heartily glad when at 
seven o’clock we heard the sound of wheels, and 
saw our parents drive up to the door. 

Owing to the washing away of a bridge, they 
had been unable to get home the previous night, 
and had accepted the hospitality of a farmer liv- 
ing near Warrenton, who had provided them with 
supper and a bed. 

“And we were in such a hurry to find out if 
you girls were allright that we came off before 
breakfast,” said father. ‘“‘Did you miss us? Were 
you frightened ?” 

Then with shuddering and tears we told our 
story, and were alternately kissed and cried over 
by mother, who declared that never, nerer would 
she leave us alone again, even if there were fifty 
deeds for her to sign. 

As to that “complexion varnish,” one applica- 
tion showed no favorable results, and we inever 
felt like trying it again. 

FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL. 
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For the Companion. 


A DIAMOND RING. 


Fred Lennox was soangry that he hardly knew 
how he got out of the school-room after knocking 
Phil Marsden down. You see, we were all in 
trouble at Hamilton Academy. Some one had 
heen to our desks, and we had missed lots of 
things. Now this had been going on for several 
weeks, and when we complained to the Principal, 
Dr. Strong, he had us all up, and questioned and 
cross-questioned, until we got so mixed and both- 
ered that we couldn’t tell if we had really locked 
our desks or not. We could see he didn't be- 
lieve anybody had been at our desks, and that 
it was all what he called ‘“‘hoys’ criminal careless- 
ness.” But now there could be no mistake. A 
fellow might forget where he put his knife, or 
pencils, or books. He might not exactly remem- 
ber whether he had used his last sheet of paper or 
not, and he might leave his ball on the play- 
ground, but of course he knows what he does 
with a diamond ring. They’re not so plentiful at 
school, and when Phil Marsden’s sister sent him 
hers, that had been broken, to be mended by the 
jeweller at Centreville, he let us all look at it be- 
fore he locked the box in his desk. It was a fine 
ring, and cost lots of money. “I'll carry it to 
Centreville this evening,” Marsden said, ‘‘and will 
lock it in my desk till then. I wish Helen had 
not sent it to me; I'll feel as if I had an elephant 
on my hands till I get rid of it.” 

“Aren’t you afraid to putit in your desk ?” asked 
one of the boys. 

“Tt won’t be there more than three hours, and 
in daytime, too. Besides, Lennox and I have 
had different locks—safety locks, they are called— 
put on our desks.” 

Lennox came up at that moment. He was a 
handsome young fellow, fond of dress, and just 
a3 wild as could he. He always seemed honora- 
ble and high-spirited, and we all liked him, though 


| heard talk of one. Letmelook atit, Mr. Marsden.” | Lennox. Silly Jim had seen him alone in the 
| Marsden held out the ring to him. I was watch- | class-room as the boys were going to dinner, but 
ing him, and I thought for a moment a sudden | being a half-idiot, his word did not go for much. 
bright gleam of intelligence came into his dull! But the worst thing against Lennox was his havy- 
eyes. But it was over in a second, and he looked ing the duplicate key. 
as blank and silly as ever. The principal wouldn’t listen to any suspicions 
| “It aint nigh as purty as one I got in a shoo-fly | against him, but the boys, or a party of them 
box yesterday,” he drawled. ‘‘J¢t’s got a big red | headed by Marsden, believed him guilty, and lost 
| stone, and I wouldn’t swap with ye, not ef ye! no opportunity of showing it, as far as they dared, 
begged me on yer knees.” And then he went on, | for they were afraid of Lennox. Two days passed, 
| whistling, to his work. and no news of the ring. The detective had gone 
When the classes were dismissed, Marsden got | back to Centreville to work up the case there, he 
permission to walk to Centreville and deposit the said. Lennox said to me that morning,— 
ring at the jeweller’s. I was near him when he; “I can’tstand this any longer, Ralph. I’m going 
opened his desk. First he moved the papers care-| to leave town Saturday, and I would go before, 
fully, and muttered something. but it looks like running away. Of course, if I 
“‘What’s the matter, Marsden?” I called out. _| leave now, it will be a great mortification to my 
| Nothing,” he said, in a queer voice. “I don’t | father, but if I stay here, I shall do some harm to 
| know—don’t speak to me!” the insolent fellows who look their insults, if they 
I looked up in astonishment, and saw his face 


dare not speak them.” 
| was like ashes. Then he commenced pitching the} ‘Don't go, Lennox,” I said earnestly. ‘You 
| things out of his desk on the floor. He shook it; | know the detective thought he had found a clew to 
he turned it upside down until all the drawers 


the robbery. I’m going to Centreville this evening, 
| tumbled out; and then he dropped into a seat, | and I'll see him.” 
looking ghastly. 


When George Wright heard I was going to 

“It’s gone!” he gasped; ‘‘somebody has taken | Centreville, he gave me a dollar to redeem a pair 
the ring.” ‘of sleeve-buttons he had pawned toa villainous 
“Impossible!” I cried, running to the desk. old Jew, who robbed the Academy boys right and 
“Maybe the little box was overlooked. It was so left. He blackmailed them, too, by threatening 
small, and you got nervous.” to tell of their dealings with him whenever they 
I searched carefully through all the litter on the | failed to pay their debts to him. The principal 


| 


floor. was very strict about such things, and if the boys | 
“Tt’s useless!’ groaned Marsden; ‘‘it’s a rob- were found out, they knew what to expect. 
bery. Oh, what am I going to do?” When I came near the pawnbroker’s, I saw a 


“Was the key ever out of your pocket ?” 

“Of course not. I was thinking all the 
time of the ring, and I would feel every 
now and then, to be sure the key was 
safe.” 

“Anda safety lock, too,” 
I said, examining it. It r 
did not seem to have been act 
tampered with. ‘And no ’ 
key in the school which 
would open it.” 

A sudden mem- 
ory seemed to strike 













little slouching fig- 
ure run down the 
steps, and hurry 
up the street with- 
out looking round. 
T knew it was Silly 
Jim, but what on 
earth was he doing 
in Centreville? 
We thought he 
didn’t even know 
the way there. As I 
walked into Levi’s, the 
| put on a few old fellow was sitting 
| days ago, and the keys are the same.” ! with his back to me, with a little tray on his 
“Now, maybe he’s taken the box out,” I cried, , lap, and holding something in his hand. I looked 
“just to have a good joke on you! You know | over his shoulder, and there was Marsden’s ring, 
he’s forever playing his practical jokes on us.” | and he was taking the diamond from its setting. 
I never saw a fellow's face clear up so suddenly. | He was very deaf, and had not heard me come up 
“That’s just it!” he said. ‘Here he is now. | until I seized the ring, and rushing to the door, 
| Hallo, Lennox! what have you done with my | yelled for the police. Two of them were at the 
ring? You’ve given me an awful scare, but a | corner, and they soon had him in custody. 
jest’s a jest. Give it to me, old fellow, for I’ve 


Marsden. 

‘But there is !” 
jhe cried, ex- 
|citedly. “Len- 
/nox had a lock 
just like mine 


A DIAMOND RING. 





Irving believed that disease was sin, which could 
be mastered by faith. The fact that the cholera 
was likely to overmaster him was evidence, as he 
thought, that he had sinfully lost his hold of faith. 
His belief provoked him to a moral struggle, in 
which his powerful will was pitted against his 
collapsed body. 

He tottered to church. With dimmed sight, 
swimming head, and labored breath, he ascended 
the stairs, grasped the sides of the pulpit, and 
looked wistfully around. His natural energies 
responded to the summons of his will. The crisis 
ame; acold sweat broke out all over his body, 
and stood in great drops on his forehead and 
hands. For more than an hour he preached with 
a fervor unknown to him, though he was the 
most fervid of pulpit orators. 

He walked home, ate very little, and in the 
evening preached in a crowded school-room,— 
thus giving one of the most striking illustrations 
of the influence of the mind on the body. 


——~@r——_____- 


For the Companion. 
HOPE. 
Hope is the ladder of the soul, 
And faith the rounds by which it soars 
Above a stainful world’s control, 
And Heaven's diviner joys explores. 
HOWARD N, FULLER. 


—~+>—— 
For the Companion, 


WHY | RAN AWAY. 


In the quaint old saddle-roofed meeting-house 
where my family used to attend church, there was 
one place into which, as a lad, I was always long- 
ing to get, and that was the outer end of the 
singers’ gallery ; that wonderfully high and long 
gallery, that extended across the entire end of the 
meeting-house opposite the pulpit, and was reached 
from the long entry by two flights of narrow, 
winding stairs. 

Not that it was in itself a desirable spot, either 
for sermon-hearing purposes or for personal com- 
fort. On the contrary, it was a rather rough, un- 
cared-for corner, well back under the eaves of the 
house; cold in winter, hot and stuffy in summer, 
and rather dark withal. 

But it was there—a little removed from the 
twelve or fifteen choir-singers, with the bass viol, 
in the middle of the gallery —that a group of the 
larger, older boys, who were not under much re- 
straint from fathers and mothers, used to sit during 
church service. 

What this meant almost any boy can guess, for 
it was generally supposed among us little fellows, 
who were obliged to sit downstairs in the pews 
with our parents, that whatever there was worth 
seeing hy way of fun, and whatever there was 
worth knowing among the boys of the town, was 
seen, done, or talked over at the general head- 
quarters of the boys up there. Hence, with that 
instinctive depravity that shows itself in most 
small boys, we sighed to be big enough and free 
enough to get up there, and enjoy these question- 
able privileges. 

As may be supposed, it was not considered by 
the older church-goers as by any means the most 
reputable corner of the church. Many of them 
watched it constantly and suspiciously. Among 
those to whom it was the cause of the deepest 
anxiety was blunt old Elder Hannen, the preacher, 
who had been known to stop short in the middle 
of his sermon to reprimand the young sinners in 
that corner of the gallery for their disrespect for 
God’s house. To hold them in check as much as 
possible, Deacon Holt was accustomed almost 
every Sabbath to take his seat not in his own 
pew, but in one at the back of the house, directly 
below the galiery on that side. 

One Sabbath in July, that I probably shall never 
forget, my father was quite ill from a partial sun- 
stroke received in the hay-field, and was unable 
| to go with the family tochurch. Mother remained 
at home to nurse him, but my two sisters and 
| myself were sent, under the semi-guardianship of 
the hired man. 
| Mother told us to attend Sunday-school, and to 


Well, there’s no use in spinning the story out. | he sure and be quiet during service, but she did not 








there never was much love between Marsden and 
himself. They were rivals in their classes, and 
in everything else. But he admired the ring be- | 
vond measure. _tounded. ‘Itisn’t the first of April, is it? What 
” eThat’s a ring worth having!” he cried, |40 you suppose J know about your ring? I’ve 
“Wouldn’t I make a splurge if it was mine? I’ve | Not seen it since you locked it in your desk.” 
wanted a handsome diamond ever so long, and I | Marsden must have lost his senses, or he never 
declare I’d give my fine horse Mazeppa for one | would have said all he did. 

like that! What’s that little idiot sniggling at?” | 

It was “Silly Jim” he meant, —a stray boy one | 
of the professors had picked up on the road two 
months before. He seemed to be half-witted, but 
was a funny little fellow, and as good-natured 
as he could be. He said he was fourteen years 
old, but he was very small, and Dr. Groves 
thought he must be older from the way he was 
built—a kind of dwarf, you see. He was very 
industrious, and did all the sweeping and scrub- 
bing in the class-rooms. He was standing now 
leaning on his broom, and giggling at Lennox. 

“It’s so funny, Mr. Lennox, to hear you say 
you’d give yer big black hoss fur a leetle ring wid 
a bit of white glass in it, you kin pick up in the 
yard anywhere.” 

“You don’t know what a diamond is, you little 
idiot!” says Lennox, laughing, “and you wouldn’t 
understand if I tried to explain to you.” 
‘Dimont! dimont!” repeated Jim. 


fore dark.” 


‘Are you crazy?” 


desk!” he cried, furiously. ‘You wanted that 


| 





I know you” 
He never finished the sentence, for Lennox, with 
one tremendous blow, sent him stunned to the 
floor. He was like a raging lion, Lennox was, 
and he wanted to thrash every one of us, until 
one of the professors got him out in the open air. 
None of us but Marsden thought he had taken the 
ring. I would as soon have suspected myself of 
| being the thief. The principal had us allup. He 
| couldn’t slur over this affair as he had the others, 
| and he was as sharp and stern as a judge on the 
bench. There was a detective sent for from Cen- 
| treville, and no one was allowed to leave the acad- 
jemy grounds day or night. Our trunks were 
| searched, and we were treated more like criminals 
| than respectable young men. 
“I never! Somehow the testimony went somewhat against 








“You're the only person who could get in my | 


|ring when you first saw it, and you are the thief, | 


| thief, and just as sharp and smart as he could be. 


lock in the Academy building. Old Levi we found 
out was his own grandfather. This and more came 
out on the trial. I tell you Jim was a first-rate 
actor. You wouldn’t have known him for the 
poor, stupid idiot when you saw him on his trial. 
The audacions rascal actually winked at Dr. 
Strong. He’s in the penitentiary now. 
Of course Marsden apologized to Lennox, but 
, Lennox could not help feeling that if there had not 
been a deal of malice in Marsden’s heart before 
the theft of the ring, he never could have said 
what he did. 


| 


+or- 

Witt anp CHoLerA.—Edward Irving, the elo- 
quent preacher, who, fifty years ago, made a 
dissenting chapel in London a fashioz«‘e place 
of resort, had a powerful intellect ana a stronger 
will. So strong was it that even the terrible 
' cholera succumbed to its sway. 


One Sunday morning, during the cholera season — 


of 1832, he rose in perfect health, but at break- 
fast-time he became very cold, and suffered great 
agony. A physician found him with sunken eyes 
and pallid cheeks, and evidently a prey to the 
fatal malady, 


hardly time to go to Centreville and get back be- | We soon found out “Silly Jim” was a Number 1 | tell us to be sure and sit in father’s pew. As we 


| entered the vestibule of the church, I met some of 


cried Lennox, looking as- | He had keys, and skeleton keys, which fitted every | the older village boys, who asked me to sit with 


them in the gallery. 
yas too strong for me. 
eted opportunity. 

The boys most of them behaved properly dur- 
ing the singing by the choir, and while the elder 
was reading the Scriptures and offering prayer. 
Once a boy or two nearly laughed aloud at a 
sly prank played by one of them, who had got 
hold of a thread im the Sunday coat of another 
boy, and ravelled out—it was a sales garment— 
a yard or two of it before the owner became aware 
of the trick. The entire seam on one side of the 
coat opened, as if by magic. The boy upon whom 
the trick was played did not think it was so funny ; 
and only the fear of consequences, not respect for 
the proprieties, saved the joker from having a 
fight on his hands. 

Then the sermon began, and progressed for 
,some time without incident, untila deep, well- 
defined snore was heard. The boys looked 
around for the sleeper. One of them, leaning over 
the high front railing of the gallery, discovered 
him in the person of Deacon Holt, who sat in his 
usual place in the rear of the congregation, and 
directly below us, He was fatigued by a hard 


Of course the temptation 
I could not resist the cov- 
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week’s work in haying, and had fallen asleep, 
quite oblivious of his duty as atidy-man. This 
caused suppressed laughter for some moments 
among the boys,—first one, then another, peep- 
ing covertly over the rail for a glance at the good 
man’s upturned face and open mouth, around 
which the summer flies were playing blithely. 


In 


the meantime, Edward Mooney, the boy 


who had pulled the thread out of the other boy’s | 


coat, and who was generally the leader in what- 


ever fun was going on, saw a chance for a fresh | 


piece of mischief. He took a small shingle-nail 


from his pocket, and tied it to one end of the | 


thread. Then lengthening the thread with a 
piece of twine, he dropped the nail over the rail 
and lowered it slowly toward the good deacon’s 
upturned face. The object of this was so apparent 
that we were all great- 
ly tickled, and T could 
not resist the desire to 
peep over the rail, to 


see the effect on the 
sleeper below. To do 
this, I was obliged 


to stand up and lean 
for- 
ward. Slowly the nail 
went dangling down. 
I watched it with a 
feeling of fascination, 
thoughtless and 
wholly to 


consequences, 


conspicuously 


oblivious 
serious 
and to my consterna- 


tion, it landed on the deacon’s nose and tumbled | and badly soiled, old, burst-out, comfortable slip- 


off into his mouth! 


With a dreadful snort and a gurgle, the sleeper | curly bangs in the afternoon. This was not 


started und brushed energetically at his face. 
Elder Hannen heard the noise, turned his head, 


and his keen eye took in at once the cause of the | wear into town, even in the early part of the day, 

Stopping abruptly in his sermon, | but excepting Lou and the baby, there were only 

|her invalid mother and herself in the house. 

“Brother Holt! Brother Holt! One of Satan's | There was, therefore, no alternative. 

folks shouldn’t | 
| was holding the baby, and Bell rushed out through 

The whole congregation turned, and in an in- | the hall, catching an old straw hat that hung there, 


disturbance. 
he called out, in a loud voice,— 


imps is fishing for ye! Wake up; 
sleep in God’s house !” 


stant I realized that the astonished eyes of every 
person there were fixed on me, and to make it 
worse, Mooney and the other boys had all slunk 
down out of sight. 

“William Smith—you ungodly boy !” continued 
the elder, shaking his long finger menacingly at 
me, “you come down and take a seat in the front 
pew by the side of my wife!” 

“Start down!” muttered Mooney, at my elbow. 
The deacon’ll be up here after ye if ye don’t.” 

Fairly transfixed with terror and shame, I 
started to go down the back stairs, with the in- 
tention of obeying, and thinking that I should 
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| in fact, was ever said at home about my bad be-|! Old Billy had found out by this tifhe that grand- 
havior and the reprimand of the elder; they pa held the reins, and was settling down into the 
doubtless thought I had been punished sufti- easy jog-trot that always delighted the old gen- 
| ciently by my fears and mortification; but the | tleman’s heart. Bell, in despair, raised the whip. 
| boys at school tormented me for many a day. It | 
served, however, one good purpose; it kept me | but Bell gave it to Billy instead, in the shape of a 
ever after away from the company of boys who | smart cut, which made him quicken his pace with 
| were likely to lead me into “scrapes.” surprise at first, and Grandpa Bronson’s attention 
| J. was occupied for a few minutes in getting him 
a | quieted down. 
| ‘There!’ he said, when Billy had fallen into 
le walk. “Ye see what ye did! Don’t ye lift 
|that whip agin! This horse mustn’t be driven so 
| fast this hot day.” 

“T know it’s hot,” said Bell, “but it wouldn't 
hurt him to run a half-mile as fast as he can go; 
and besides, the baby may die if we don’t get the 
doctor at once.” 

“Much ye know about horses! I’ve seen thou- 
sands of ’em, and drove ’em, too, before ye was 
born, and I tell ye, Z’m a-doin’ this drivin’ !” 

In his care for the horse, the old gentleman for- 

| got about the babe. They were soon in the city, 


R. B. 


For the Companion, 


BELL’S MORNING DRIVE. 


| Young Mrs. March, who was at her father’s 
| house on a visit with her first baby, came rushing 
| down the stairs one scorching July day, and out 
into the kitchen, where 
her pretty sixteen- 
year-old _ sister, n 
place of the regular 
Bridget, was serenely | 
shelling peas for din- 


ner. |}and Bell began to be conscious of curious glances 
“O Bell!” she fairly | directed at them from windows and sidewalks. 
shrieked, her face | The leisurely pace at which they were riding gave 


white as a ghost. “Do | 
go for the doctor as | 
fast as you can | 

| 


the impression that they were out for pleasure. 

But in such a rig! , 
“Grandpa,” said Bell, ‘“‘we must go faster. You 

Baby’s in a fit!” forget that the baby may be dying this minute!” 
Bell Bronson was in | and she struck Billy again with the whip. 

her working rig —a | Grandpa Bronson reined Billy up so shortly 

Mother Hubbard | that he came to a dead halt. 

wrapper, threadbare | to know,” he said, sharply, turning around to Bell, 

‘what ye mean by bein’ so sassy to yer old 


| pers, and her front hair in a row of papers, for grandfather. 
ye treat me with proper respect. Hand me that 
| quite the costume which a young girl from a whip!” 


pretty home in the suburbs of the city likes to One or two small street urchins heard what was 
said, and stopped, curious and eager, for further 
developments. One of them remarked,— 

*Reg’lar old bloke!” 

“Aint she dressed up though ?” 

“What's the row ?” 

Bell did not dare to look around, but with 
flushed cheeks said, in a low voice,— 

“Do start along, grandpa!” paying no attention 
to his demand for the whip. 

‘Hand me that whip, then!” he said. 

“There’s a policeman coming,” said Bell, des- 
perately, fora veritable blue coat with brass but- 
}tons was making its way towards them, and 


Lou then sped back up stairs, where her mother 


and putting it on as she ran into the yard. Her 
father had come home with the team a half-hour 
before, and had gone away again, leaving the 
horse standing in the carriage-house still harnessed | 
in the buggy, as she gladly remembered. The 
horse was gentle, she was an expert driver, and 
she had only to back him out, drive to town as 
far as her father’s store, send one of the clerks for 
the doctor, and get back 
home without being par- 
ticularly noticed by any 
one. 






But a hindrance to this 





surely die going up the aisle to the elder’s pew. 
At the foot of the stairs, I suddenly caught a 
glimpse of out-door sunshine and the road; and 
almost before I knew what I was doing, I rushed 
out of the door and was running down the road 
as fast as my legs would carry me! 

I remember thinking that I was certainly dis- 
graced for life, that all was over with me now, 
anyhow, that it would never do to go home, and 
that IT must never let any of the people see me 
again. 


So | left the road and ran for a long way into a | 
piece of woods, ‘There I rested & while, and then 


wandered about for an hour or two, thinking how | ; 


| @ 


I could get away from town and go to California, 
or Australia, though I had then but the vaguest | 
idea of these places, and only knew that they were | 
a long way off. 





As the afternoon passed, I began to feel hungry | the fitness of things. At times it was quite a trial 
in spite of my nervous fear, and leaving the woods, | to get along with him, especially for the younger 
picked a quantity of raspberries from bushes | members of the household. He was very jealous 


growing beside the fence of a field. Then I went 


back into the woods again. In time it grew dark, | dignity of his position as patriarch of the family, 


and I felt so lonesome and frightened that I left the 
woods and went to a barn standing back a little 
distance from a house, where a family named 
Harmon lived. 

There was a load of hay on a rack-cart on the 
barn-floor. I climbed upon this, and after a long 
time, as it seemed to me, during which I was a 
prey to most dismal and homesick feelings, I fell 
asleep. 


The next thing I was conscious of was a man, 


with a pitchfork in his hands, who was standing 


on the load of hay, and was looking down at me 
and laughing. It Mr. Harmon, who had 
come out early Monday morning to pitch off the 
hay from the cart. 


was 


As he had been at church the 
previous day, it did not require much questioning 


on his part to make my case very plain to him. | 
| 


But I had hardly more than began to answer his 
questions than my pent-up feelings overcame me 
and I burst into tears. He was a kind-hearted 
man, and, sticking his fork into the hay, got down 
from the load, and then taking me down, said,— 

‘Don't cry, bub. Home is the best place for 
you.” 

“No, no,” L sobbed. 
a-goin’ to Californy !" 

He laughed, took me by the hand and led me 
home. 


“IT won't go home. I’m 


The distance was a mile or more. As we 
went along, he joked me a little; but his big warm 
hand holding mine felt very consoling. 

My folks had, of course, been a good deal dis- 
turbed about me. 
verely. 
the house, 


I expected to be punished se- 


he was somewhat better of his attack, 
—and mother did not say much, except to thank 
Mr. Harmon for bringing me home. Very little, 


| carriage-house just as 
| Bell was backing out the 


| barn, and never dreamed 





| proper respect when they opposed him in any- 
| thing. 


| 
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| along, after the horse had been backed from the 


purpose in the shape of 
Grandpa Bronson came 
around the corner of the 


horse. He lived in the 
family, and though over 
eighty years age, 
made himself very busy 
about the and 


of 
garden 


that he was not as capa- 
ble and did not possess 
good judgment 
when he was younger. 
Truth to tell, he was in 
his second childhood, 
and had lost all sense of 


Ss 


as 


grandpa, who had 
a proper respect for 
officers of the law, 
concluded to start 
along. 

“Git up, Billy!” he 
said, and again Billy 
went on with that exasperating jog-trot. 


of what he thought were his rights, and of the 


and felt that the grandchildren did not pay him | 


He was in his shirt-sleeves, and had on shabby 
eralls and a badly-torn straw hat, as he came 

“T shall do no sich thing,” said Grandpa Bron- 
son, reining Billy in the wrong direction. ‘Pooty 
| way that is to get the doctor in a hurry! The 
place to go for him is ter his office, and I’m a-goin’ 
there!” 

Bell was nearly frantic. The doctor’s office was 


shed. 


| 


Laying hold of the reins before Bell had 
left the horse’s head, he climbed complacently 
into the carriage, remarking,— 

“T'll drive for ye. Where yer goin’ ?” 

“OQ grandpa!” pleaded Bell. “I’m going for 


| 
| 


“Give me that whip!” said grandpa, sternly; | 


| 





| 


| 






BELL’S MORNING 


“Drive right to the store,” said Bell, ‘‘and | brown hair. 
father will send one of the clerks for the doctor.” | liams was a plodder, a fellow who studied bard 


sat on either side of the crib where lay the baby, 
in a light doze which had followed the brief spasm 
which had so terrified the fond young mother. 

Bell was too much agitated to ask the question 
which trembled on her lips, ‘Is he dead?” but 
her mother spared her any inquiries. 

“It was caused by teething, probably,” she 
said; ‘‘but it did not last long, and he is all right 
now.” 

At sound of her voice, baby opened his eyes 
and looked up at Bell with a broad smile, which 
ended in a real giggle. . 

And she, inconsiderate child, remembering all 
the needless vexation she had experienced, just 
sat down and cried! M. C. W. B. 


TIME MAKES CHANGES. 


Does trouble rise, and life appear 
A prison with no open gate, 
And fettered circumstance and fear 
Attend thy ways ?—In silence wait 
And look to God: it well will be, 
For time makes changes pleasantly. 


Let no corroding passions rise 
To vent hot words to add to pain; 
Warm lies the light in Southern skies 
To chase the clouds of winter rain; 
And heart-content awaits for thee, 
For time makes changes pleasantly. 





ee 
For, the Companion. 


“ONE DROP MORE.” 


‘*No, I can never be induced to touch a drop of 


“Now I should like | liquor!” Harry Williams said, emphatically, lay- 


ing down a treatise on alcoholic poisoning he had 
just been reading. ‘‘It’s as plain as day that alco- 


The baby won’t die any quicker if hol poisons the blood, and masters a fellow before 


he knows it. I’m only nineteen, but it’s a good 
age to make a resolution, and keep it, too.” 

Clarence Moore, whom he addressed, a youth 
about his own age, with a bright, handsome face, 
laughed at his room-mate’s earnestness. 

‘Do you remember what you were flinging at 
me yesterday? ‘Est modus in rebus'? Now I 
call upon you to keep a just medium. You’re 
fighting shadows, too, for I don’t believe you’ve 
ever tasted anything stronger than wine or cordial 
in your life, and those in homeopathic doses.” 

‘Well, that’s too strong. Farewell to wine, or 
cordial, or anything with alcohol in it. I haven’t 
so much brain that I can afford to let liquor run 
away with it. Just hear what this writer says.” 

‘Don’t! Oh, please spare me all that chaff!” 
Clarence cried. ‘Don’t I know all that temperance 
bosh by heart? In the first place, I think it’s a 
humbug; in the second, if every word was 
gospel, I’m not afraid of becoming a beast. 
A little wine or beer 
can never hurt a human 
being. We can’t agree 
on this subject, so let’s 
change it.” 

‘Agreed. How do you 
get on with your vale- 
dictory ?” 

“Oh, splendidly! I 
think T’'ll make a hit. 
My mother and sister 
Amy are coming for the 
grand occasion, and I 
want to make a splurge. 
They’re awfully fond of 
me, but I want them to 
be proud, too.” 

“And that will not be 
difficult,” Harry said, 
looking admiringly into 
his friend’s handsome 
face. ‘Everything you 
do is out of the common 
way, and _ slow-witted 
fellows, like myself, can 
only look on and admire. 
I don’t begrudge it to 
you, though, old fellow.” 
Clarence laughed, and shook back his wavy 
Yes, it was quite true Harry Wil- 


DRIVE. 


| to learn anything, and whose comprehension was 
|slow. To be sure, what he learned by hard men- 
| tal toil he never forgot, but it was mortifying to 
| be always left behind by brighter students. His 
| dogged will, however, never recognized failure. 
| Twenty times he might fail, and twenty times he 


But father was asleep when we reached | 


the doctor. Baby’s in a fit, and I’m in a great 
hurry. Do get out! I can go quicker without 
you.” 


“What!” said the old gentleman. ‘Go quicker | 
without me? I guess I can drive this horse as 
fast as he ought to be driven this hot day. Get | 
in if yer in a hurry. It’s lucky I happened to | 
|} be handy. What do women-folks know "bout | 
drivin’ ?” 

Bell swallowed her mortification, and got into 
the buggy, though she was conscious they would 
be a very conspicuous pair in the city streets. 
But she took the whip at once, fully determined 
to use it to make the horse quicken his pace if it 
was necessary. Her grandfather had been quite 
| a horseman in his day, but had now lost all judg- 
ment as to what a horse ought to do, and was 
always afraid lest the family horse should be 
driven too fast. 

“Now, grandpa, do hurry the horse!” begged 
Bell, as they turned into the street. 

“Who's a-doin’ this drivin’, 7’d like to know,” 
was his severe response. ‘I believe ye’d drive 
ver father’s horse to death if ye had yer way 
‘bout it.” 


| city. The idea of going there dressed as she was! | 


| plaint of Bells impudence, but his son cut him 


half a mile further down town than her father’s 


| would take up the task, and conquer it at last 
store, and in a very busy, crowded portion of the 


| through sheer force of will. 
“And now,” thought Clarence, “he’s got that 
Despair seized her; but fortunately just then she | fad about never touching even wine, and he'll run 
caught sight of her father among the crowd on | it in the ground, and make himself ridiculous.” 
the sidewalk. The conversation we have related took place 
“Father Bronson!” she shouted so shrilly in her three or four weeks before the end of the term at 
clear, young voice that her father heard, and was | Homer College. Clarence Moore, the head of the 
at the side of the buggy ina moment. In another | graduating class, was sure of a brilliant success. 
moment Bell had made known her errand, and | Harry Williams, by dint of hard work, would 
her grandfather was beginning a querulous com- | graduate also, but without the honors of his friend. 
| He and Clarence had been playmates from early 
short. | childhood. He was an orphan, and indebted to 
“T’'ll get the doctor. Drive home as fast as you | the generosity of a relative for his education. 
can, father,” and hailing a cab, Mr. Bronson was | Clarence was the only son of an indulgent mother, 
soon out of sight. who, if not very wealthy, was in independent 
Grandpa Bronson allowed Billy to make rather | circumstances. But the two boys had always 
better speed towards home; but it seemed to Bell’s | been close friends, and if there was more real love 
impatience that he almost crawled. What if baby | on one side than on the other, they were not con- 
was already dead? But she resolutely kept her | scious of it themselves. 
lips shut, and bounded out of the buggy like an | Clarence was very little in their room evenings 
India-rubber ball, the instant grandpa reined Billy | as the close of the term drew on, and this disturbed 
up at the door. Harry, for when he did come in, he was generally 
Up stairs two steps at a time she sprang, and flushed, and talked and laughed in an excited 
into her sister's chamber. Her mother and Lou way. In the mornings that followed he complained 
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of being languid, and unable to exert himself for 
the rest of the day. 

“Lloyd's litcie wine-parties are rather too much 
of a good thing,” he said one morning, yawning. 
“You know, Harry, I never drink to excess, but 
last night there were several toasts drank to my 
success, and it was one drop more all the time, 
until I was actually fuddled before I left the table. 
You may be sure it will not happen again, 
though.” 

But it did happen again and again. His hard 
study through the day—for he did study—and 
the excitement of the evening student-gatherings 
wore upon his health. His appetite left him, and 
acraving for alcoholic stimulants followed. The 
result was that the ‘‘one drop more” was continu- 
ally indulged in, until Harry was shocked the last 
day of the Commencement exercises to see his 
friend pour a tumbler half full of a dark liquid 
that he took out of a bottle in his trunk, and drink 
it. 

“Look here, old fellow,’’ Clarence said, ‘‘don’t 
be shocked. The truth is, I’m getting awfully 


nervous, and Lloyd brought me this brandy to | 


tone me up.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, throw it away!” Harry 
cried, vehemently. ‘You've done splendidly, 
and are sure of all the prizes vou wish. You need 
coolness and composure for your valedictory, and 
I’m sure I never heard that brandy was cooling.” 

“T don’t know whether it is or not,” said Clar- 
ence, laughing, ‘but { know it’s what Jim Stiles 
calls heartening.” 

Harry now saw that his friend had taken more 
liquor than was good for him. ‘Look here, old 
fellow,” he said, bluntly, “perhaps you think ’'m 
too dull and stupid to advise you, but I won’t see 
you cut your throat in this way without a word. 
Pitch that bottle out of the window, and don’t 
touch another drop. You'll be sorry for it if you 
do.” 

Clarence laughed uproariously. 
talk for a fellow who is forever preaching economy 
and the sin of wastefulness to me. Now, that 
bottle of brandy cost three dollars, and do you 
expect me to throw it away? No, sir; I’ve 
profited too much by your economical lectures to 
do such a thing. One drop more, and then we'll 


“That’s pretty | 


possible. They tore down the street, and the 
people scattered to right and left. There was a 
bridge before them, over a canal,—a new bridge 
not yet completed, for it was without railing. To 
cross it with the horses at full speed could hardly 
fail to result in a catastrophe. Harry was strong 
and muscular, and by an almost superhuman 
effort he succeeded in turning the horses’ heads, 
and brought thom up before a high brick wall 
which stood near the bridge. 

“TI suppose I ought to thank God,” he heard 
Mrs. Moore murmur; “but there are things worse 
than death.” 

Completely unnerved, Clarence did not offer to 
take the reins, but allowed Harry to drive back to 
the hotel. When they were about leaving, Mrs. 
Moore took her son’s hand and 
gazed sadly into his face. 


THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 


| The next moment Harry had reached his side, 


and was leading him from the platform. He talked 
wildly, and laughed about his strange ‘‘tiasco,” as 
he called it, on the way to their room, but when 
they reached there, he threw himself on his bed, 
and the next minute was buried in a profound 
slumber. 

Poor Harry remained awake nearly all night, 
grieved and mortified at this downfall of a prom- 
ising career. He knew that it was a blow from 
which Clarence, with his proud, ambitious nature, 
would not be likely to rally. 
when he awakened from that drunken sleep, and 
realized his situation ? 

It was late in the morning when Harry awoke 


from his disturbed slumbers. His room-mate’s 





“My son,” she said, “I am not 
happy to-day, but if vou do your best 
to-night, I think [ may forget my 
fears and my trouble. Will you 
disappoint me ?” 

“Surely not,” 
| speak gayly. 


he said, trying to 
“Don’t be afraid. 





; Come and enjoy my triumphs. You know I’m | bed was empty, but on a table lay a note, in which | 


not likely to be overcome by stage fright.” 

She looked gravely and steadily at him, and re- 
| plied, “I’m not afraid of stage-fright. But I will 
trust you.” 

The young men walked back to the college, 
Clarence nervous and irritable. 

“T don’t know what mother’s got in her head,” 
| he said, fretfully ; “she looked so queerly at me. 
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| Clarence declared that he was unable to bear his 
| disgrace, and had gone away. 

| Tt will be useless to try and trace me,” he 
wrote. ‘Tell my mother that some day when 
j all is forgotten, and I have redeemed myself, I 
| shall return to be a good son to the best and 
dearest of mothers. I shall never write unless I 
can send good news.’ 


What would he do | 
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tered him whilé at college, and had never loosened 
its hold of him in all these vears. 

He had had a dear friend who tried to save him, 
but it was not to be. He had often tried to give 
up liquor, but something was always whispering 
‘one drop more,” and the drop maddened him, 
and threw him back in the gulf. He hoped his 
friends would never know how he died. 

Amy wondered at her husband’s sadness for 
many days after that morning. He never told her 
the truth, but his mourning for his unhappy friend 
was long and deep. 
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For the Companion. 
GRIEF. 

Can any hearta thing more sacred know 

Than some deep grief that close about it lies,— 
Some sorrow fallen like the midnight snow, 

That lends the morn a strangeness to the eyes? 
But yesterday each outward care we traced, 

Each expectation marked with path and bound; 
To-day how cold, how white, the solenmn waste, 

With not a footprint in its newness found, 

GEORGE H, COOMER. 
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For the Companion. 


RATTLESNAKE AND RAT. 


The following facts were given me by a friend 
who has for several years been engaged in the 
study of natural history, and which seem to me 
of sufficient interest for publication. 

“T was fortunate not long since,” he said, ‘in 
capturing, without injury, a very fine specimen of 
the rattlesnake species of Reptilia. Wishing to 
study the habits of this species, I did not take 
the usual precaution of extracting its poison fangs, 
but placed him in a large, strongly built wire cage. 
From the day of his imprisonment he exhibited 
the utmost indifference to his surroundings. All 
| day he would lie coiled up in one corner of his 
|eage, taking no notice of my presence unless 
| touched by a switch. 
| “Tt seemed as if the switch had some peculiar 
| effect upon the reptile, as, on being touched by 
| it, his rattles instautly sounded, and he became 
| the most perfect embodiment of rage that I 
| have ever seen. 


go to Lawrence House to see mother and Amy. | But I do feel pretty shaky, that’s a fact, and I 
They told me I was to be sure and bring you this | 


suppose she saw it. You know, Harry, I’m no 
afternoon.” 





But no news of any kind ever came of him.| ‘A peculiarity of the sound emitted by the rat- 


His poor mother watched and waited, until death | tles of this snake was that it was difficult to locate 





Harry was about to refuse, but looking at Clar- 
ence, he felt it would be best to accompany him. 
The “one drop more” had flushed his face, and 
made his steps slightly unsteady. 

‘Why, there’s mother and Amy!” cried Clar- 
ence, when they had walked a block. ‘That's 
our carriage, and I suppose they were coming to 
my room.” 

At a sign from him, the carriage stopped, and a 
sweet-faced woman and a pretty girl looked out, 
smiling. 

“Get in, Clarence,” said Mrs. Moore. ‘Harry, 
come and take a drive with us. Why, how you’ve 
grown, and improved, too!” 

“Don’t flatter him,” laughed Clarence. ‘He’s 
forever nagging me, and pointing out my faults. 
I see, Abram, you’re driving the ponies,” to the 
negro driver. ‘Give me the reins, and you can go 
to Lawrence House and wait for us.” 

“The ponies is awful tetchy, Mass Clarence,” 
said Abram. “I has to humor ’em ebry way in 
de world to keep ’em straight. Dey haint been 
exercised for these tree days.” 

“You'd better let Abram drive,” Mrs. Moore 
said, uneasily. ‘The ponies at best are not well 
broken, and are very restive.” 

Clarence was just enough under the influence of 
liquor to be angry at any opposition to his wishes. 
““‘What are you talking about, mother ?” he cried. 
‘‘Haven’t I driven horses ever since I could hold 
the reins? You've let old Abram here make you 
as cowardly as himself. Get out this minute, sir, 
and thank your stars that I don’t curl this whip 
around your ears for your impudence !” 

Mrs. Moore looked at him in astonishment. 
Harry, who was watching her, saw that the terri- 
ble truth dawned upon her, for she turned white 
and rigid, and sat silent and motionless like a 
statue. The old negro, as he descended, shook his 
gray head, and stood on the sidewalk watching 
the carriage. 

‘*As sure as he don’t drive careful, it’s farewell 
to dem all,” he muttered. ‘‘He aint right; Mass 
Clarence aint hisself. I seed dat right away, and 
mistiss seed it too. Poor mistiss! she knowed de 
signs, fur Mass Moore, his father, used to be 
rampageous when de liquor wos in him. And it 
kilt him, too, at last. I’m gwine to foller ’em, 
sure. Dat boy be likely to make a smash-up.” 
He started off as fast as his old legs would permit 
him. 

Clarence, while driving, talked and laughed 
loudly, but the rest of the party were silent. Amy 
soon became uneasy at her brother’s reckless 
driving. 

“Clarence, don’t whip the horses,” 
‘“‘Abram never does.” 

With a loud laugh, Clarence raised the whip 
and struck one of the horses a swift, sharp blow. 
It reared, plunged, and started off at full speed. 
In a few moments he had lost control of the ani- 
mals, and could hardly hold the reins. 

“Take the reins,” whispered Mrs. Moore, ‘‘or 
we shall be killed.” In a second Harry took the 
reins, saying, quietly, ‘I’m stronger than you are; 
lét me try to stop them.” 

* But to stop the maddened animals seemed im- 


she said. 


coward, but when those confounded ponies ran 
| away, I felt like collapsing. I’ve studied so hard 
| this term that I suppose it’s pretty well broken 
| me down.” 

| It’s not wholly study,” Harry said, bluntly. 
| “Tt’s that vile wine and brandy you’ve been drink- 
| 





ing. Ittakes the strength from your muscles, and 

the courage from your heart. For Heaven’s sake, 
| Clarence, do not drink any more. You'll ruin 
yourself, and break your mother’s heart.” 

“Good boy,” Clarence laughed, patting him on 
the back. ‘I’m not quite a fool yet, and I suppose 

I know what I’m about. Don’t be uneasy about 

me. I have too much at stake,” and he went to 
i“ room. But he was so unnerved that a half 

hour before the Commencement exercises he felt 

that he must have stimulus, or he would be likely 
| to break down; and he drank 
again from the brandy-flask 
in his trunk. 

Harry had not gone back to 
| his room, and when he next 
| came his friend, he had come 
forward upon the platform, 
| flushed and handsome, to 
| begin his valedictory. At the 
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, second glance Harry’s heart sank. He saw that 
| Clarence’s “‘one drop more” had ended in making 
his step unsteady and his utterance confused. 
At first he got on pretty well, but soon he began 
to hesitate, and then to talk thick and fast. 

“Oh, what madness !” thought his friend, almost 
groaning aloud. ‘‘He’s surely not going to break 
down ?” 

But the next moment his question was answered. 
Wonderful as Clarence’s memory was, it could 
not overcome the paralysis of strong drink. He 
had notes, but in his condition he probably had 
disarranged them, for he faltered, hesitated, and 
| then broke down utterly with a foolish laugh. 





released her. Amy married Harry, who, faithful 
to his old friendship, had been like a kind son to 
Mrs. Moore during her troubles. Our plodding 
Harry became the Hon. H. Williams. By hard 
work and pertinacity he succeeded in his pro- 
fession, and the spring of 1883 found him in the 
enjoyment of every good thing that increases a 
man’s sum of happiness. 

One May morning he was reading his daily 
paper at breakfast, when his wife was startled by 
a sudden exclamation. 

“What is the matter, Harry ?” she cried. “You 
look as white as a ghost! You must be ill?” 

He folded the paper, and thrust it in his pocket, 
with a faint smile. ‘I felt a sudden pain, dear, 
that was all. I'll take a walk around the grounds, 
and the fresh air will revive me.” 















When he found a se- 
cluded spot, he took out 
the paper with a trembling 
hand, and re-read the paragraph which had so 
moved him. It was the confession of a murderer 
in California, who had suffered the extreme pen- 
| alty of the law. He had killed his comrade— 


He was a man of superior education, in fact, a 
graduate of Homer College, but was seldom sober. 
He positively refused to give his real name, but 
was known as Clary among his comrades. 

He told the clergyman who attended him in his 
last moments that he had left home in a fit of 
mortification, and had been ashamed to communi- 
| cate with his mother. She was probably dead, 
| and for her sake he hoped so. Drink had mas- 





: . | 
they were miners—during a drunken carouse. 


| it. Ina patch of weeds or grass, a person would 
be likely to be so uncertain as to the direction 
from which it came, as to walk into danger in his 
endeavor to escape it. 

“To supply the reptile with food, I obtained 
several common toads, which I had noticed served 
fur food for some species of snakes, and of course 
I expected they would prove dainty ‘morsels for 
his majesty the rattler. When placed in the cage, 
| the toads showed no signs of fear, nor did the 
|snake take any notice of them. I thought this 
;might be caused by a loss of appetite on the 
| part of the rattler, so I determined to let the 

toads remain in the cage for a day or two, and 
note results. 

“But the rattlesnake did not touch them, and 
in a short time they were jumping upon the 
snake’s body, and even perched themselves on his 
head, without exciting the slightest resentment at 
their presumption. In fact, his lordship’s head 
seemed to be a favorite resting-place for the toads. 

‘After two or three days had passed I took the 
toads from the cage and gave them their liberty. 
I next obtained a large rat. The snake in the 
meantime had maintained his attitude of placid 
indifference to his surroundings. No sooner was 
the rat placed in his cage than it exhibited every 
appearance of fear. It crouched in a corner as 
far away from the snake as the cage would per- 
mit, and remained there trembling, and watching 
its enemy. 





“The snake, however, on the appearance of 
the rat, exhibited the first signs of animation that 
I had noticed since his imprisonment. His head, 
slightly elevated, vibrated from side to side; every 
muscle of his body seemed in a quiver of expec- 
tancy ; his rattles, gently vibrating, kept up a low, 
monotonous sound. The whole appearance of the 
snake recalled vividly many of the stories of 
snake-charming that I had heard or read. 

“Just when the snake was in this attitude, the 
rat opened the tragedy by suddenly, with great 
swiftness, springing across the cage and upon the 
snake. Without pausing a second, it sprang back 
and resumed its original position in the corner. 
The snake gave a slight start as if surprised when 
the rat struck him, but its attitude was for the 
moment unchanged. 

“Gradually, however, the movements of the 
snake ceased, and in a brief time after the rat 
struck him, he fell on his side and died without a 
struggle. An examination of the reptile showed 

| two wounds through the back of his head, corre- 
| sponding to the teeth of the rat. I could uot find 
the heart to kill the rat, but gave him the right to 
| life and liberty which I thought he had well 
| earned.” A. L. Gora. 
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WHATEVER Came Next.—An armless soldier, 
| being called into court as a witness, was about to 
| take the usual oath. ‘‘Hold up your right hand,” 
| said the justice, who was a little near-sighted. 

“Sure, an’ I can’t do that, for I haven’t any,” 
said the witness. 

**Hold up your left hand, then.” 

“Sorry a lift hand ’av I got, aythur.” 

“Well, then, hold up your foot!” said the mag- 
istrate, getting desperate. Judges and doctors 
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must not appear to be nonplussed,*no matter how | On the afternoon of the 18th of August, Hiram | The vigorous girl caught up her little sister and | ters crouched as deeply in the hay as they could. 
{and Emma were busy at work in the hay-tield, | 


badly they are so in fact. 

A physician who has grown gray in the practice 
of medicine, and has relieved the suffering of 
thousands of patients, tells a good story at his 
own expense. ‘Recently,” he says, ‘1 was called 
to see a gentleman who had been taken ill while 
visiting in the family of one of my regular pa- 
tients. I found him in bed, and after a diagnosis 
of his case, ordered him to bathe his feet in mus- 
tard and water, at as high temperature as he could 
bear. The lady who was acting as nurse seemed 
a little confused, and said, ‘Doctor, I don’t think 
it would be of any use.’ 

***And why not?’ I answered. 

**«Q doctor, he’s a cripple; he has cork feet.’ 

“I told her to take off his feet, and put what- 
ever came next into the hot water and mustard.” 


———_+or—___——_- 
For the Companion. 


ACHIEVEMENT. 

Not every bud becomes a perfect flower: 

Not every bird sings sweetly as the lark; 
And the swift arrow sent with certain power 

luy cleave the air, yet fail to reach the mark. 

Yet must we struggle on; nor ever be 

Dismayed, despondent o’er endeavors crossed; 
The work wrought out with patience, silently, 

Is worth to every heart whate’er it cost, 

JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 

(or 


For the Companion. 


BRAVELY DONE. 


The 18th of August, 1862, is a fatal date in the 
brief annals of Minnesota’s history. It was on 
that day, that, almost as sudden as a thunder-bolt, 
occurred the widely-extended Indian attack, 
which resulted in the terrible ‘Minnesota Massa- 
” ‘The heart-rending events of that period of 
merciless slaughter, of heroic defence, of hair- 
breadth escapes, are matters mostly recorded in 
the local history of the times; but there are yet 
many thrilling incidents that have never appeared 
in print, and the following story of a boy's hero- 
ism is one of them, 

On the date referred to, there was living on the 
shores of one of those long ‘‘slews,” or shallow 
ponds, so common in the interior of the State, a 
family named Cole, consisting of the father, 
Augustus Cole, and his three children, Hiram, 
called “Hi,” for short, who was a lad of sixteen, 
and two girls, Emma and Alice. 

Emma, the narrator of our present story, was 
at that time a stout girl of fourteen, and since the 
death of her mother, had been the family house- 
keeper, while Alice was still a child of four or 
five. ‘There were then no other settlers within 
twelve miles of their place. 

Augustus Cole, the father, had taken a claim 
of one handred and sixty acres, lying along the 
south shore of the “slew,” one year 
before, and out of w fine grove of tim- 
ber which grew upon his homestead 
had built a comfortable log cabin. 
Here, with Hiram and Emma to help 
him, he had passed the summer in 
breaking up land, raising ‘‘sod crops,” 


cre. 


and otherwise improving his claim. 
But wishing to earn money to lay in 
a stock of flour and groceries for the 
winter, and also to purchase a few 
calves, he had, early in July, gone 
with his team to the wheat-fields of 
Northeast lowa, to work for wages 
through harvest and threshing. Hiram 
and Emma remained at the home- 
stead to take care of their little sister, 
and to look after the place. 

There was a crop of hay to be cut 
for winter, and in August, Hiram set 
at work each day with a scythe, mow- 
ing the grass on a large tract of **blue 
joint” that lay along the north shore 
of the During the afternoon 
Emma worked with him, raking up 
and bunching the dry swaths into 
smooth rain-proof ‘ tumbles,” or 
“cocks,” while Allie played about 
within sight. 

‘There was a raft on the slew, which 
Hiram and his father had used in shooting ducks, 
which were often seen there in the fall. As 
it was a long way round to the east end of the 
slew, the boy had conceived the project of enlarging 
the raft by laying fence-rails across it, and of 
ferrying the hay upon it to the south side, where 
the house and cattle-yard stood. 

Here the hay was stacked for winter use. His 
father had told him that he might stack it for the 
time being on the north side, as he cut it, and 
leave it there till he should return with the team. 
But Hiram thought he would astonish his father 
a little by having it nicely stacked at the cattle- 
shed. So, as I have said, he enlarged the old raft 
till it was twenty feet square or more. 

Though several miles in length, the slew was 
not over five huodred yards wide. With Emma’s 
assistance, Hiram could carry the “tumbles” of 
hay to the slew bank, on two poles, then load it 
on the raft, and with a pike-pole soon cross to the 
home side. 

Boy-like, too, Hiram was accustomed to take 
the gun—a double-barrelled one—into the hay- 
field, and keep it near him while working, for there 
were several covies of half-grown prairie chickens 
that had their coverts in the “blue-joint,” and 
these, when cooked by Emma, made a welcome 
addition to their somewhat scanty fare, 


slew. 


and Alice, near at hand, as usual, was playing at 
housekeeping with her few little toys, having ar- 
ranged her house in the centre of a “‘loose” tumble 
of hay. 

The hay was raked, and soon Hiram, assisted by 


Emma, had carried yesterday's ‘‘tumbles” to the | 
bank of the slew, and was getting ready to raft a | 


big load across. They were working hard, on 


account of a dark cloud-bank in the west which | 


threatened a shower. Hiram had already pitched 
a large heap of hay on the broad raft, when 
Emma suddenly exclaimed,— 

‘Hi, I smell smoke!” ‘Then, looking off across 


the slew, she cried out in terror, “O Hi, Hi, it’s | 


our house! It’s on fire!” 
The boy looked up, and saw a cloud of smoke 
rising above the timber amongst which the house 


stood. There was smoke all about the house, 
too. 
“T believe it is, Emma!” he cried, in alarm. 


“Tow could it have caught ?’ 

The wind was blowing the column of smoke 
toward them, and blowing it down low, as it 
usually does just before a storm. ‘And look!” 
he exclaimed again. ‘‘There are some men com- 
in’; two on horseback and three a-foot.” Then 
pausing a moment, and turning pale, he said, 
“I'm afraid they’re Injuns!” 

Emma was too much frightened to speak, but 

| she ran to Alice, and caught the child in her arms. 
The only Indians they had ever seen were two who 

had come to their cabin, and had been fed one day 

in early summer. These had called themselves 

Sissetons,—a tribe of the Sioux,—and had behaved 
jin a very friendly manner. Indians throughout 
the State were then supposed to be friendly. 
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scrambled upon the heap of hay; while Hiram, 
with coolness wonderful in such a boy, first tossed 
his gun and ammunition-pouch on the raft, then 
snatching up the pike-pole, pushed it off, sprang 
upon it, and, with strong thrusts of the pole, sent 
| it rapidly from the shore. 

“Get in the middle of the raft, and dig down 
into the hay,” he said to his sister. “Get ’way 
down into it, so they can’t hit you if they fire at 
us.” For the Sioux were running up, gesticulat- 
ing and shouting. The party on the other side of 
the slew, too, had come down to the edge of the 
water and shouted across to their fellows on the 
other side. ‘The water was not more than five or 
six feet in depth in the very middle of the pond. 
| At best, Hiram could only pole his raft to the mid- 
dle of it. The savages were on both sides of them, 


Repeatedly they heard shot and slugs strike the 
raft and the hay, or go buzzing over it. The Ind- 
ians fired more than twenty times. Hiram had 
little doubt that he had hit one of the two who had 
started to wade out to the raft; for on peeping up, 
he could see him, sitting on the ground as if 
in pain. The other two seemed undecided what 
to do; very likely their ammunition had run low. 
At length, they assisted the one on the ground to 
his feet and set off with him round the head of 
the slew to join their fellows on the south side. 
They were an hour or more going around where 
the larger party was. 

With what anxiety the children watched their 
movements can be more easily imagined than de- 
picted in words. Meantime Hiram had reloaded 
the discharged barrel of his gun. After the three 





!and now stood watching the boy’s movements, 





laughing derisively and whooping to each other. | 
Hiram on his part now laid down his pike-pole | 
and took up his gun. One of the Indians on the | 
north bank then raised his hand above his head, 
in token of peace. 

For answer, Hiram waved them back and threat- 
ened with his gun. They then seemed for a mo- 
ment to be holding counsel together, and when it 
was concluded, the leader came forward a step or 
two and shouted, in broken English,— 

“Hi, you Messa Man! You come shore ’long 
us. We no hurt; we heap flen.” 

Hiram shook his head and again pointed his gun 
at them. At this, the Indian shouted again, this 
time fiercely, — 


“Hiram, you! You no come? You git a bullet | 


in you!” 
Hiram now got into the hay, burrowing in 


amongst thick forkfuls of it, but keeping his gun ! 





BRAVELY DONE. 


But now, when the two young settlers saw the 
smoke, as they believed, from their burning house, 
and a party of Indians coming from it, they re- 
membered all they had heard of the Spirit Lake 
Massacre, which had occurred but a few years 
before, and were filled with alarm. Hiram, how- 
ever, soon recovered his presence of mind, and 
running to the place where his gun and ammuni- 
tion lay, picked them up, with a plucky resolve to 
fight hard to protect his sisters. 

“Em,” he said, “take Allie and hide somewhere 
in the grass, or under a hay ‘tumble.’” 

But as he looked toward them, his eye fell on 
what, in his frightened gaze across the slew, had 
escaped his notice—three other Indians creeping 
along the north bank of the slew, among the grass 
and low willow bushes, evidently intending to 
surprise them. The Indians were not far away— 
scarcely more than a quarter of a mile. 

“Em! Em!” he cried; ‘come back here! 
Quick, quick! Bring Allie! Run!” 

Older heads than this sixteen-year-old boy might 
have been at a loss what to do in such a sudden 
strait. A minute’s delay or flurry would have 
been fatal to all three of them, for the savages, see- 
ing that they had been discovered, leaped to their 
feet, and with hideous yells, sprang toward them. 

“Quick, Em, get upon the raft!” 





|ready. Though it was well loaded with shot, he 
| dropped a number of larger buck-shot into the 
barrels. 

The Indians held another brief talk; then two 
| of them started to wade out to the raft, holding 
| their guns in their hands. Hiram again pointed 
| his piece at them and motioned them back; but 
they only hooted at him and kept stealing for- 
ward, through water waist-deep. Presently one 
of them fired his gun; but fortunately for the 
children, the savages were then armed only with 
| inferior or condemned old muskets, instead of 
| with breech-loaders, as they are at present. These 
| old guns they loaded with loose powder and shot or 
| hammered slugs. The distance being eighty or 
j|ninety yards, and the hay offering considerable 
protection, no injury was inflicted. 

Thinking that it was now time to drive the In- 
| dians back, if he could, Hiram discharged his own 
piece at the two savages in the water, resting it 
across the hay in which he lay sheltered. One of 
|them clapped his hands over his abdomen, and 
turning, waded out of the water with all speed. 
The other stood irresolute for a moment, then 
seeing that the boy was pointing his gun at him as 
if to fire again, he, too, made for the shore. 

Then from both sides of the slew the savages 

} began firing at the raft. 





Both Hiram and his sis- , 


Indians from the north side had rejoined the main 
party, another consultation appeared to be held. 
Soon, and apparently as a result of it, they all 
began to bring rails from the cattle-yard fence 
down to the water. 

Hiram now saw that they were making a raft on 
which to come off to attack him. He was very 
much alarmed, but he set at work and made up 
his ammunition into charges, which he gave to 
Emma, with the ramrod, to hold ready for him. 
With the pitchfork, too, he piled the hay in a way 
to protect them as much as possible; and like a 
brave boy, got ready to fight to the bitter end. 
He had no idea of surrendering. 

But the savages experienced considerable diffi- 
culty in making their raft of rails hold together. 
Meanwhile the rain had come to the aid of the 
children. The shower which had been rising in 
the south-west came rolling steadily up. There 
was lightning and thunder, and soon a gust of 
wind, followed by sheets of driving rain, broke 
across the pond. For an hour or more it rained 
violently, and a strong wind drove the raft irresisti- 
bly down the slew, till it finally grounded on the 
north shore. 

The children were drenched, but Hiram’s chief 
anxiety was for his ammunition. So he took off 
his vest, wrapped the powder in that, and placed 
the bundle deep under a pile of hay—being appar- 
ently much of the opinion of Cromwell, that 
though it was right to trust in Providence, it was 
all-important to keep his powder dry. 

Night fell before the storm ceased. It came on 
as dark as Egypt; but as soon as the wind slack- 
ened, Hiram poled the raft out on the water again, 
fearing a surprise by the savages. 

The children passed the night there on the raft, 
in the wet hay, uncomfortably enough; though 
| the weather was not very cold. Little Allie at last 
cried herself to sleep. But Hiram and Emma 
watched all night long. 

The next morning they could not see anything 
of the Indians. It is probable that the savages 
had departed early the previous even- 
ing. Perhaps they were merely a de- 
tached party from the main band of 
marauders, and had no food with 
them. 

After a time the children ventured 
to pole the raft ashore and to land. 
The house and everything in it had 
been burned; but they made a bad 
breakfast off some raw turnips in the 
little garden, and then started to walk 
to the Ryersons’ place, their neares« 
neighbor, distant ten or eleven miles 
across the prairie. Allie soon grew 
tired; and Hiram and Emma were 
obliged to take turns in carrying her. 

At last, about noon, they reached 
the Ryersons’ cabin, only to find it 
burned and the dead bodies of both 
Mr. Ryerson and his wife lying near 
the smoking ruins. 

* Greatly shocked, and scarcely know- 
ing what to think, or to do, they by- 
and-by started for the house of another 
settler named Hobart, three miles from 
Ryersons’ farm. Here they arrived 
at between three and four in the after- 
noon. The Hobarts had received 
warning of the attack, and—there 
being several men in the family—lhad 
| succeeded in beating off the Indians. 
| Itwas here, atthe Hobarts’, that Mr. Cole found 
| his brave children a fortnight later. 


_~ 
>> 








| ArrerR Him.—Congressmen often enough make 
| misquotations from the Bible,—when they at- 
tempt to quote it,— but it is not often they have a 
| monitor to follow them up so closely, and look so 
| sharply after their correctness, as a member of 
Congress from New Jersey did. The Newark 
Journal says: 

“‘At the beginning of the last session of Con- 
gress, @ member quoted a Scriptural passage, 
with strange results, as the sequel will show. 
One week later he received a letter from an old 
Kentucky farmer, in which the latter said,— 

«‘T spend my leisure time reading the Bible 
and the Congressional Record. Iread your speech, 
and am impelled to say that I am sorry to see such 
an able young man as you are, misquote the Scrip- 
tures. In conclusion, I would say, please serd me 
some tobacco-seed.” 

“A few weeks later, the member tackled the 
Scriptures again on the floor of the House, and re- 
ceived another letter from his unknown rural critic, 
which concluded, — ‘Your Bible quotation this 
time is correct ; please send me some flower-seed.’ 
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“The seed was sent each time, and the Con- 
gressman did not hear from the Kentuckian until 
the other day, when he received a letter from him 
which contamed the following: 

“««T picked up an oid copy of a Louisville paper 
yesterday, and read a speech delivered by you 
during Mr. Randall’s visit to our section. 
speech you quote the Bible as saying, ‘‘Oil flowed 
down Abraham’s beard.” You are dead wrong. 
The good book distinctly says, “And oil flowed 
down Aaron’s beard.” Not Abraham’s, as you 
had it. My flowers are growing nicely, and I now 
request you to send me some vegetable-seed for 
early spring planting.’ 

“The seeds were sent, but the New Jersey mem- 


In that | 


ber says he is going to omit Scriptural quotation | 


from his remarks hereafter, for fear ‘Old Kentuck’ 
may bankrupt the agricultural department.” 





——__ —+or- 
For the Companion. 


QUEER NEIGHBORS. 
A Tale of the Arctic Seas. 
By ©. A. Stephens. 


In Srx CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III. 


The weather continued calm, but there was a bright 
aurora on the following night, which Hiram thought 
indicated a change to cold and windy weather. The 
following forenoon proved fair, however, and at about 
nine o’clock two kayaks came from the cove below 
Point Barrow to the wreck of the John Wells, and 
by-and-by were paddled to the Taber. 

This morning the Huskies approached, and came 
under the side without hesitation, having probably 
been told by the women of the smallness of the crew 
onthe hulk. One of them called out, ‘“‘Ship-ee-hoy !”” 
in sufficiently good English to be readily understood. 

Hannibal and Hite had prepared their breakfast, 
and were about to sit down to eat. The former went 
to the rail and looked over. 

“Hullo, whitee man!” one of the natives exclaimed. 
**Me want line.” 

A line was thrown him, and having made his canoe 
fast, the native clambered on deck, and shook hands 
with Hiram very heartily, appearing to do it from an 
idea that this was the white man’s custom, and to 
show that he was acquainted with it. “How do! 
how do!” he exclaimed, after each shake. 

“Well, I’m pooty smart,” replied Hiram, “and 
hope I see ye well.” 

This was rather beyond the Husky’s comprehension, 
He grinned, and with a broad gesture of both hands, 
exclaimed, “Oomiak svok !’”? Then, shaking his head 
aud pursing up his lips, he emitted a deep and dismal 
groan, meaning, as Hannibal understood it, to express 
sorrow that so many fine vessels had been lost. He 
was but a lad, not older than Hiram certainly, and, 
like the others of his tribe, was dressed in sailor’s 
jacket and trowsers from the wrecks. Soon the other 
Husky climbed aboard. He was only a boy, not more 
than fourteen, and had a white wart over his left eye 
as large as a lemon. The other Husky turned and 
laughed when this one made his appearance over the 
rail. 

“He kist vick chamo,” said he. 

This remark the boy seemed to resent, for he indig- 
nantly retorted, pointing to the first one,— 

‘He tolleboo mastee vite !”” 

Hannibal and Hiram named them Chamo and Tol- 
leboo, though they never knew what the words signi- 
fied. 

Meantime the breakfast was getting cold, and Han- 
nibal invited their new visitors to eat with them, 
placing a tin platter and a knife and fork for each of 
them at the galley table, with stools to sit upon. Tol- 
leboo, who evidently prided himself on his knowledge 
of English customs, seated himself promptly, as he 
saw Hannibal and Hiram do. Chamo’s eyes opened 
widely at this, but Tolleboo made a sign to him, and 
he sat down; and after staring at the others, he took 
up his knife and fork. The food was baked peas, 
with pork; also a quantity of wheat bread. 

Hannibal had discovered a case of coffee in one of 
the lockers of the former captain’s cabin, and had 
made coffee that morning. They had already found 
a barrel of sugar among the ship’s stores. So he 
poured out a dipperful for each of their guests, and 
sweetened it. Chamo watched Tolleboo taste of his, 
and then took a swallow from his own. It suited his 
taste, and after smacking his lips once or twice, he 
drank it without lowering the dipper. Then, with a 
long breath, he sat back on his stool, and the wart, 
or wen, which till then had been white, turned as red 
as blood! 

A platter full of baked peas and pork was then 
given him. He watched the others. They had on 
the table two boxes of pepper, one black, the other 
red pepper, for whalemen going North like to have 
plenty of this condiment. 

The boxes were just alike. Chamo saw Hannibal 
tuke the black pepper-box for his peas, then pass it to 
Tolleboo, who peppered his in turn. So Chamo 
reached for the other pepper-box, and shook a pro- 
fuse red coxt from it on his peas, and then, when the 
rest took up their spoons and began to eat, he did the 
same. Hannibal watched him, thinking he must be 
fond of cayenne pepper to take so much. 

With the first mouthful, Chamo stopped, smacked 
his lips, and water came into his eyes. Then, as if 
determined—like a child that has a bad dose to take— 
to swallow it quickly, he put four or five spoonfuls of 
peas in his mouth as quickly as he could, using his 
jaws as vigorously as would a hungry pig. By that 
time the pepper had taken such effect that he could 
endure the pain no longer. The tears streamed from 
his eyes. He dropped the spoon, jumped from the 
stool, and ran blindly for the gangway. 

Tolleboo attempted to stop him, but Chamo avoided 
him, and sprang on deck, where he paced back 
and forth, with both hands pressed to his ears, 
stamping his feet on the deck and groaning out, 
“Ee-boo-a! Hew-w-w-w!’’ over and over. 


He seemed terrified, and after a moment or two, | 


jumped into the canoe, hand over hand, and stuck 
bis faee inte the water. 





; some minutes. 





lessen the smarting sensation, and immediately he 
seized his paddle and struck out for the shore, as 
though he considered home the best place for him. 

Tolleboo was even more amused than Hannibal or 
Penniman, and shouted with laughter. “Keena? | 
Keena ?”’ he exclaimed, pointing to the pepper-box. 

“Cayenne,” replied Han. 

“Chamo no musseet ki-an!” cried Tolleboo, and 
again laughed immoderately. 

Bread was now passed round, and then Hannibal, 
ready for a joke, foolishly took a pinch of the black 
pepper and pretended to use it as snuff. Tolleboo at 
once took a sniff of the pungent powder, and imme- 
diately fell to sneezing furiously. Hiram burst into 
aroar of laughter. The young Husky looked at him, 
and seeing that he had been made sport of, sprang 
from his stool, and with an angry glance, ran on 
deck. The boys remained seated, thinking that he 
would come back, but they heard nothing of him for 
Then they saw him peep stealthily in 
from the gangway. “Come back, Tolleboo!” Hanni- 
bal said. 

Instead of complying, the revengeful savage threw 
with all his strength two belaying pins which he had 
picked up on deck, and came near hitting each of the 
boys, besides upsetting the coffee-kettle. Hiram sprang 
at once upon deck, but the Husky dropped swiftly 
down the side of the vessel into his kayak, and went 
off, reviling them in purest native invective—and not 
without good reason. 

“If ever he shows his head here again, I’ll throw 
him overboard,” Hiram said. 

“No,” replied Hannibal. ‘‘We ought to have known 
better than to have played a trick upon him. We are 
to blame.” 

However, the bad report which these two lads may 
have carried ashore did not deter the Husky women 
from paying the hulk another visit that afternoon. 





They came off in an oomiak,—Coobeseet, Oomai, An- 
naleet, Wevee and two other girls whose 
names the lively Coobeseet at once mentioned 
to Hannibal as Noocena and Walnua. Noo- 
cena was plainly a Husky belle; for she had 
come adorned with her native finery. Wal 
nua was also in full native dress; and Coo- 
beseet, Wevee and Annaleet had on new 
moccasins and feather hoods. It did not take 
Hannibal long to see that these dusky maids 
had come on board to be entertained. 
Hannibal would have preferred to have 
them leave at once, but felt that he had better 
invite them into the cabin. In order to satisfy 
their curiosity, he showed them the jackets, 
books, and instruments that had been left 
there. What astonished them vastly was to 
see Hannibal take up a book and read out 
of it. Their eyes opened wide. They 
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seemed to suppose that he was talking into the 
book, and to note his eyes running back and forth 
over the lines of words. First one, then another, 
came and looked over his shoulder at the words, and 
they were clearly a little suspicious of the book; not 
one of them would take it in her hand or touch it. 

Hiram’s watch was a wonder to them. Noocena 
screamed and shivered as if in an ague fit when it 
was held to her ear. Not one of them would touch it. 
Yet they wanted it given them, and brought an old 
box from the hold to put it in, wrapped up in a jacket, 
so it could not touch them; for they seemed to think 
it was alive. But Hiram was not willing to give them 
the watch, though they whined “Pilletay”’ to him for 
a long time. 

The spy-glass was next exhibited; and great was 
the wonder of these native girls to see how near at 
hand distant objects seemed to be when viewed 
through it. This wonder was increased on perceiving 
to what a vast distance off near objects seemed car- 
ried, on looking into the other end. They appeared 
to think it, like the books, some magic creature, and 
were rather shy to let it touch them. Savages invari- 
ably believe that everything strange and new is super- 
natural and dangerous; and so, for that matter, do 
ignorant persons everywhere. 

Night approached; and again an old Husky came 
off in a kayak and shouted angrily, to call the young 
women ashore. But they sang a song before leaving, 
and waited to hear one from Hiram, who sang sailors’ 
songs and possessed a fine voice. 

On the next forenoon Chamo and an old Husky 
man, named Tomeseenook, came off to the hulk 
and remained for an hour or two. Tolleboo did 
not come; but hoping to conciliate him, Hannibal 
sent him a small bar of iron as a present, by Chamo. 
“We must not make enemies if we can help it,’”’ he 
said. 

In the afternoon the oomiak came off again, with 
the same crew of Husky girls and two others, named 
Harmaka and Lukulee. They were full of curiosity 
still, and paid much attention to Hiram. But Noo- 





cena soon captured him completely; and then to 
Hannibal fell the task of going all over the entertain 
ment of yesterday,—book, watch, spy-glass and other 


This, of eourse, did not | exhibitions. 


One of the new-comers, Lukulee, seemed to know a 
little English, and repeated frequently the words, 
“Coff; pilletay me coff.””, What she meant, Hannibal | 
could not for a long time conceive, and showed her | 
everything that he could think of. No, nothing satis- 
tied; still she said, “Coff. Chamo he say cof.” It} 
then came out that Chamo was her “bunga”’ (broth- 
er), and that he had told her about ‘‘coff.” 

Hannibal coughed, but that was not what she 
meant, and she shook her head and constantly pointed 
to her mouth and made signs of swallowing some- 
thing. 

At last it dawned upon him; she meant coffee. 
Chamo had only caught the first syllable of the word. 

With a rather bad grace, Hannibal got out his store 
of coffee and made a kettleful which he served in 
dippers, with sugar, to the whole bevy of visitors. 
The beverage was drank by all of the girls with great 
gusto. They smacked their lips and cried, “7yma/ 
tyma!” 

Tyma is a word which means rather more than mai, 
good, and may in this case be freely translated by the 
favorite word of our school-girls—‘‘Splendid!”’ 

These Husky girls had never before tasted coffee. 
They thought it a wonderful drink, and in an ecstasy 
of good-humor, crowded round Hannibal, patting his 
shoulder and crying out, “Bunga boheet annet tee- 
symo /” (Brother One-hand’s a fine cook). 

Finally, they joined hands, and circling around 
him, chanted an impromptu song in praise of ‘“‘coff” 
and “Bunga boheet’’; and altogether Hannibal was 
very glad when at last they saw fit to take their de- 
parture, which was not till the old Husky had come 
off, bawling to them to come ashore. 

Hannibal felt so uncomfortable that he hardly 
spoke to Hiram that night. It seemed to him that 
his companion was infatuated with Noocena. He 
was indignant at his weak-headed comrade’s behav- 





ior. But Hiram was in high spirits, singing and 



























whistling all the 
evening. 

Before noon 
the next day the 
oomiak was seen 
coming off once 
more. Hannibal 
at once hid him- 
self in the “run,” but 
Hiram  perfidiously 
the Husky girls on his 
trail. They found him in 
a few moments, and 
dragged him on deck, 
with triumphant screams 
and chuckles. Then they 
put him on a stool and 
danced around him, sing- 
ing, “Bungo boheet peen sakka e geen pas-weet” 
(Brother One-hand’s a rat who hides in a hole). 

All the former visitors and two new ones, ten in all, 
had come off tothe ship. The new ones, who had been 
a little shy at first, were brought forward and had 
their names told to both Hiram and Hannibal by 
Noocena and Coobeseet. Their names were Lododa 
and Ooseewaissee. Evidently the visitors did not 
mean to be outdone in generosity, or be too much 
beholden for the coffee and other presents which the 
boys had given them. They had brought a pair of 
white moccasins for Hannibal,—this was Coobeseet’s 
present,—also a little toy kayak, with dart, line, pad- 
dles and other appurtenances, and all no more than a 
foot long. Another had a seal-skin hood for Hiram, 
another a belt of walrus-skin, another a dog-whip; 
and then numbers of little bone trinkets, wrought in 
imitation of harpoons, seals, etc. All these presents 
they drew out, one by one, from the legs of their 
moccasins, which served them as pockets. 

They next produced several long, flexible strings of 
white sinew, and set about teaching the boys a most 
complicated game of “‘cats’-cradle.” They had more 
than fifty different figures and shifts of the cord, 
called k, kayak, iak, igloo, etc., from the 
resemblance of the figure to a bear, a boat, or a hut. 

In these games, a part of the company engaged 
Hannibal in the cabin, while another part were on 
deck. 

Getting tired of playing, Hannibal at last went on 
deck. 

Where was Hiram? He was not to be seen. 
Where was Noocena? 

Hannibal looked into the cabin, then went back, 
called Coobeseet, and said,— 

“Where go Noocena?” 

The girl’s black eyes opened wide. She ran out, 
gave a sharp look around, then sprang to the rail and 
looked down the side. ‘Oomiak go!” she cried. 

Sure enough, the oomiak was gone! It seemed 
also pretty evident that Hiram and Noocena had gone 
in it. So, at least, Coobeseet seemed to think; she 
put her finger on her chin, and looking hopelessly at 








Hannibal, said, “He go, she go; he run, she run.” 
With that she burst into a flood of tears. 
Qomai, Lukulee, Wevee, Voseewassee and all the 


set | 


others immediately did the same. They ran about 
the deck screaming and tearing their hair; tears fell 
like rain. There could be no doubt that these Husky 
girls deemed the matter a serious calamity. And so 
did Hannibal, for more reasons than one; but the 
principal one then was how these rine young women 
were going ashore. Nothing cou!! be szen of the 
runaways. 

Hannibal felt sure that Hiram would get into trou- 
ble. His conduct certainly deserved punishment, and 
he was so angry with him that, for a moment, he 
hoped the natives would inflict serious chastisement 
upon him. The sky, too, had been overcast since 
noon, with the wind northeast again; and towards 
sunset the sea rapidly roughened. Presently they 
saw the old Husky walking along the shore, and heard 
him bawling like a sea-lion. It was too rough for 
him to put off in his kayak. They heard him shout- 
ing, at intervals, until it had grown dark. He was 
Coobeseet’s father. Hannibal beckoned for him to 
come to the ship. The old man seemed in distress, but 
he dared not venture. 

The wind rose to a gale during the evening; and 
the hulk pitched and swung heavily at her anchor. 
None the less, poor Hannibal, with all his belated 
guests on his hands, was boiling peas and pork and 
dealing out ship-bread and sugar in the galley till 
nine o’clock. If they had only been sea-sick, he could 
have got on better; but they all seemed proof against 
the rolling motion. 

Finally, at a late hour, he shut them all into the 
captain’s cabin, and he lay down for the night upon a 
pile of old jackets on the galley-table. His last wak- 
ing thoughts were of Hiram, and what would come 
of his folly. 

(To be continued.) 
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AT CLOSE OF DAY. 


When day declines, and thoughts of death 
Come o’er me like a dream, 

I dip my golden cup of faith 
In life’s celestial stream. 
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For the Companion, 


THE REINDEER AT HOME. 


It was a long time after I arrived in the land of the 
reindeer before I had the pleasure of seeing one of 
those strange animals, and stili longer before my de- 
sire to add one us a trophy to my game-list was grati- 
fied. The fact is, that at that time I was not much of 
a hunter, but the necessities of a long sojourn in @ 
country where our sole dependence for subsistence 
was upon game, increased my skill, so that when from 
our camp, or on the march, reindeer were seen, it was 
with some degree of confidence that I could start in 
the chase with others or alone, 

It is not, however, the best marksman who can se- 
cure the most game. It is the best hunter, the one 
who can approach the nearest without alarming the 
animal of which he is in pursuit. 

When an Esquimau sees the reindeer grazing or 
moving along in the distance, usually the first thing 
he does is to light his pipe and sit down for a comfort- 
able smoke. After that is done, the wind being light, 
he plucks a few hairs from his fur coat and throws 

| them into the air, to ascertain the direction of the 
| Wind, that he may make his approach from the lee- 
ward, 

The reindeer are exceedingly keen of sight and 
smell, and will notice quickly any object moving 
against the sky along the clean-cut outline of the bare 
hills of their country. When once alarmed, they are 
| off like the wind, and after that it is no easy task to 

overtake them, 
| Sometimes, however, if the hunter keeps himself 
| hidden, he may get several shots at them, so large is 
| their bump of curiosity. Many times, when unable 
| to take the precaution of secreting myself, I have sat 
| down upon the snow and seen a whole herd approach 

me with the most careful and deliberate walk, until 
| within easy range. 
| When satisfied that they were near enough, I would 
| bring my rifle to my shoulder, and at once, upon the” 
slightest movement, the startled deer would be bounc- 
ing away. A low whistle would make them halt and 
turn around again, giving the opportunity for another 
shot. 

The Esquimaux are good hunters, and very often 
can crawl near enough to the reindeer when grazing 
to shoot them with a bow and arrow. The reindeer 
provides the savages who live in his territory with 
nearly everything they require. He is their butcher, 
their baker, their candlestick-maker, and their tailor 
as well. Even their tents in summer are made of the 
skins of this useful animal, while his sinews furnish 
their thread, and of his bones and antlers are made 
most of their weapons and implements. 

Several of the semi-civilized tribes of Northern 
Siberia, as well as the savage Tchouktchis and the civil- 
ized Lapps, have domesticated the reindeer, und use 
him as a draft animal and a beast of burden. 

It was a very singular sensation that I experienced 
when, at a small post station near Nishne Kolymsk, I 
first saw some reindeer harnessed to the sleds in front 
of the door and meekly waiting to conduct me on my 
journey. : 

My previous experience had been only with the very 
wild reindeer of North America, and it would not be 
more difficult to harness the untamed buffalo of the 
West than the wild reindeer of the North. Later 
I became more familiar with these animals as beasts 
of burden, and the more int!mate we became, the 
more I admired the many excellent qualities of my 
newly-found friends. 

In harness, the reindeer fs perfectly docile, and 
unites strength and speed in a remarkable degree. 
His average travelling gait is ten versts, or over six 
miles an hour, though I have often made fifteen 
versts (ten miles) an hour for several consecutive 
hours. There was one thing I could never get used to, 
and that was his facial expression when fatigued or 
over-heated. Then he goes along with his nose poked 
straight out and his mouth with open, and looks for 
all the world as if laughing. It is almost impossible 
to look at him and keep from laughing with him. 

In travelling, there are generally two or three 
spare deer hitched behind the last sled in your 
caravan, which are used to replace those that 
| become exhausted in harness. It astonishes the 
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inexperienced observer to note how soon they 
recover when released from the harness and tied 


behind the sied, where they are compelled to go as 


fast as the others, though without the strain of 


pulling. 
The reindeer are always harnessed in pairs, with 


a single long strap, or trace, which passes in a 

































loop over the 

neck of each 

deer, the inside 
foreleg of each also 
the 
The trace is not fastened to the 
sled, but passes over the bow in front 
and thus is always faut. Even if the 
deer lags behind, his trace is straight, 
and 


passing through 
loop. 


THE 


load. The 
driver, therefore, selects, when possible, animals 
of nearly equal strength for each team. 

The sleds of the tribes of northern Siberia are 
marvels of skill and ingenuity. An active work- 
man, with no other tools than a light hatchet and 
a hunting-knife, will go into the forest and con- 
struct a good sled in little more than two hours, 
without a nail, serew or what 
makes on the spot. 

He first cuts down two small fir-trees, lops off 
the limbs and hews one side of each flat to make 
the bottom of the runners. He then trims down 
the smaller ends so that they can be curved up- 
ward, and holds them in that with 
a sapling bent in the form of a bow and kept in 
place by thongs of twisted twigs. 

Four upright pieces about eighteen inches long 
on either side of the sled are let into shallow holes 
in the runners made with the hunting-knife, and 
the proper length adjusted 
around the uprights above and below the bottom 
hoards, which in this very primitive sled are sim- 
ply poles. 


he is pulling his share of the 


lashing save he 


position 


cross-pieces of are 


‘The cross-pieces display great ingenuity in their 
construction, being so fashioned that they bind 
the uprights together while at the same time they 
prevent their coming too closely together. 

A small sapling is selected of from one and a 
half to and a length 
marked off of about two and a half feet, the usual 


two inches in thickness, 


distance observed between the runners. ‘They are 
then cut, but not entirely through, a small piece 
of the wood and the tough bark about a foot long 
being left ateither end. In this way the shoul- 
der keeps the uprights apart while the thin ends, 
passing around the uprights, bind them firmly 
together. 

This sled, while sufficiently rigid, has great 
elasticity, and though it will bend to a compara- 
tively slight pressure, it will stand much rough 
usage, and is not easily broken. Another advan- 
tage it possesses is that if broken, it is very easily 
repaired. 

The driver sits upon this sled, holding in one 
hand a long pole, with which he prods the hind 
legs of his team, and excites them to continued ex- 
ertion, while in his other hand he holds a rein, 
which is fastened around the antlers and neck of 
his off, or right-hand, animal. A steady pull on 
this check-rein means go to the right, while a 
series of spasmodic jerks indicates the left as the 
proper direction. 

It requires much skill to drive a team of rein- 
deer, but even the women of the Tchouktchis, the 
Lamocts, the Yakouts and the Tunguse are good 
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drivers. I 
ny tealis, 
tainty 


the 


frequently had women-drivers with 
and found it difficult to tell with cer- 
when such was the case, as frequently 


voice failed to reveal the sex of its owner. 
There was one unfailing sign, however, which 
consisted of a square piece of reindeer-skin stand- 
ing erect upon the top of the hood, like a miniature 
target. This marks 
at once the vanity 
and the pride of the 
weaker sex in this 
unfriendly clime. 

If the route upon 


which the reindeer- 
teams are employed 
is a long one, the 
animals are permit- 
ted to graze every 
hour if the moss 
which constitutes 
their food is found. 
They have a very 


keen sense of smell, 
and detect the 
fragrant moss through 
deep snow, which they paw away, and browse 
upon the scant growth that covers the rocks 
or soil beneath. It is only where such moss 
is found that transportation by means of rein- 
deer-teams is possible, though sometimes long 
stretches are hazarded if moss is known to 
I sometimes have seen 
the natives feed their reindeer on frozen 
fish when no moss could be found, and 
docile creatures would eat 
was set before them with the utmost sat- 
isfaction. I have so much re- 
spect for, and such thor- 
ough appreciation of, the 


can 


exist bevond. 


those 





the animal that has car- 
ried me_ safely over so 
many miles of frozen des- 
ert, that I have never 
seen him placidly 
chewing this unpala- 
table fish diet, with- 
out the deepest re- 
gret, often increased 
by the reflection that 
my own stores were 
being seriously §re- 
duced without af- 
fording much com- 
fort to those before 
whom they 
spread. It is certain- 
ly one of the com- 
pensations of nature 
that the animal most 
useful to man in the 
frozen regions of the 
earth can thus 
commodate itself to the necessities of a lean larder, 
| and can perform its duties even when fed upon the 
| least nutritious vegetable and animal fare. 

W. H. GILper. 
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THANKSGIVING, 


© Thou, whose power t 
hore promises o «are ours, 
The Springtime offered Thee her praise 

Amid the censers of the flowers, 


he earth displays, 





And now again, O Love Divine, 
A thousand vales the harvest fills; 
We seek Thy house to-day, and join 
The eternal chorus of the hills, 


———§o-— 
THANKSGIVING DAY. 


One of the pleasantest of New England cus- 
toms is the gathering of families to celebrate 
Thanksgiving. They come from near and far; 
sometimes merely from the scattered nooks and 
corners of a country neighborhood or a straggling 
village; sometimes from the great city, that the 
children may learn beneath the ancestral roof to 
appreciate the value of mince and pumpkin pie, 


and the ancient but unfading charm of the primi- | 


tive doughnut. 

Often many and distant towns send their repre- 
sentatives to some old-fashioned farmhouse. Rel- 
atives now meet who never meet at any other time. 
Children, shy and solemn, are introduced to 
unknown childish cousins, and after the usual 
period of silence and finger-at-mouth, find them- 
selves all at once very good friends, and unite in 
romping through the halls, or sliding down the 
balusters. Sometimes they explore the shadowy 
old garret, where ancient garments assume a fear- 
ful life-likeness, as they hang on their pegs, and 
old chests, full of the treasures of grandfathers, 
grandmothers, and great-grandparents, tempt the 
more daring to lift their mysterious Tids. 

Families living in the far West time their visits 
| home to fall at this happy period. Californian 
| toddlers stand awe-struck and fascinated before 
the tall clock, a hundred years old, that has 
ticked loudly and steadily in the ears of so many 
| little folks before them. At the hour of twilight 
silence the round, white face looks out of the 
dusk like a moon, and every separate tick is 
clearly heard. 

Southern babies from the land of flowers are 
held up to the frosty window-panes to peep 

| through at the first white, whirling flakes of the 
long New England winter. Little people from the 
inland States are warned bv a lifted finger to be 
| silent, that they may hear the thunder of the dis- 


| 
| 
| 


what | 


many excellent qualities of | 


, tant ocean, beating on the “stern and rock-bound 
coast” of Maine or Massachusetts. 

Children who have known no other children, 
and often no woman intimately but their mother, 
come from the vast lonely ranches of Texas and 
New Mexico, to play at blind-man’s-bluff and 
puss-in-the-vorner with ten or twenty companions, 
old or young, in the big, fire-lit sitting-room of the 
old home in the ‘‘East.”” 

Surely, there is no lovelier custom of any festal 
season. The Thanksgiving pie is excellent in its 
way; the Thanksgiving turkey is worthy of its 
celebrity ; but the Thanksgiving company, united 
by blood and affection, and gathered from near 
and far, to be happy all together on the old historic 
holiday—that is the best of all! 


——_—_—~@>————__—__- 


THANKSGIVING HYMN. 


We thank Thee, O Father, for all that is bright— 
The gleam of the day and the stars of the night; 
The flowers of our youth and the fruits of our prime, 
And blessings that march down the pathway of time. 


We thank Thee, O Father, for all that is drear— 
The sob of the tempest, the flow of the tear; 

For never in blindness, and never in vain, 

Thy mercy permitted a sorrow or pain. 

We thank Thee, O Father, for song and for feast— 
The harv 





creased; 
For never a blessing encompassed earth’s child 
But Thou in Thy mercy looked downward and smiled. 


We thank Thee, O Father of all, for the power 

Of aiding each other in life’s darkest hour; 

The generous heart, and the bountiful hand, 

And all the soul-help that sad souls understand, 

We thank Thee, O Father, for days yet to be— 

For hopes that our future will call us to Thee; 

That all our eternity form, through Thy love, 

One Thanksgiving Day in the mansions above, 
WILL CARLETON, 


——— ee 
LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
It is seldom that a man under forty rises 


to the highest seats in the British Cabinet. It is 
true that William Pitt became Prime Minister at 


the remarkably early age of twenty-four, but that | 


case was without precedent in English political 
history, and has had no repetition. 

Even Mr. Gladstone, whose brilliant talents 
were at once revealed when he entered the House 
of Commons, at the age of twenty-three, did not 
become a member of the Cabinet until he was 
thirty-four; nor did he receive the Prime Minis- 
tership until he was close on to his sixtieth year. 

Thus the rapid rise of Lord Randolph Churchill 
to a lofty height of power and honor is an excep- 
tion to all rules of promotion in British polities. 
At the age of thirty-six, Lord Randolph is nomi- 
nally the second man in importance in the Cabinet, 
while in real weight and influence he is probably 
the first. 

Lord Randolph Churchill comes of a high and 
aristocratic lineage. He is the descendant, through 
the female line, of that great John Churchill who, 
by his splendid victories at Blenheim and Mal- 
plaquet, won the title of Duke of Marlborough. 
Lord Randolph is a younger son of the late Duke 
of Marlborough, and a brother of the present 
holder of the title. 

He has been but comparatively a short time in 
the House of Commons, having entered it ten or 
twelve years ago as member for Woodstock, a 
sinall borough near Blenheim, the palace presented 
to Lord Randolph’s famous ancestor as the gift of 
the British nation. 

At first, the young patrician made rather an 
erratic than an imposing figure in the House. He 


spoke with great boldness and pluck, and with 


some brilliancy, but his lack of veneration and 


| judgment shocked rather than attracted those who 


heard him. 

But year by year he stood his ground, attack- 
ing Mr. Gladstone and the other Liberal chiefs 
with audacious wit and sarcasm, and even assail- 
ing the leaders of his own (Tory) party when he 
thought them lukewarm or too prudent. 

Then he formed a little party of his own, of 
four Tories, who resolved to be independent of 
the regular party chiefs; and by constant bold 
criticism and wordy warfare, Lord Randolph at 
last compelled the Tory leaders to take him into 
account. 

He first took office in 1885, when he was selected 
to be Secretary for India in the first Salisbury 
Cabinet. People were inclined to think that, in a 
place of such weighty responsibility, and requir- 
ing such a high quality of administrative talent, 
the dashing and brilliant young statesman would 
fail. To the surprise of every one he proved, not 
only a hard-working, but a judicious and clear- 
headed executive officer. His conduct of the 
difficult affairs of the vast Indian empire was 
admitted, even by his enemies, to be successful. 

When, last summer, the Tories a second time 
returned to power under the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, Lord Randolph took a long step and rose 
higher even than the Indian secretaryship. He 
took the second place in the Cabinet, becoming 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and succeeding Mr. 


| Gladstone as the leader of the House of Commons. 


He has ever since been recognized as really the 
leading spirit of the Government. 

In person, Lord Randolph Churchill is small of 
stature and slight of form. He has a very ex- 
pressive face, which has the air of pugnacity, 
pluck and audacity. He has large, expressive 
| blue eyes, and a bold nose, somewhat turned-up ; 
and wears a very heavy mustache, with no other 
beard. He does not look like a great man, but 
he does look like a verv wide-awake, go-ahead 
!and courageous one. 

As a speaker, Lord Randolph possesses a keen, 
bold wit, expresses himself in epigrammatic sen- 
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jtences, and is free and slashing in his attacks, 
| regardless of the fame or age of him who is the 
object of his assault. His thrusts at Mr. Glad- 
| stone, beth in the House and out of it, are often 
|so personal and so audacious as to shock men 
|who remember the older statesman’s years and 
| career. 

| Lord Randolph married a brilliant young Amer- 
| ican lady, Miss Jerome, of New York; who takes 
| a deep interest in her husband’s political aspira- 
tions, and assists him in many ways. She is one 
of the leading members of the ‘Primrose League,” 
a society formed by Tory ladies to aid that party 
in its campaigns. 

It seems probable that Lord Randolph will some 
day become Prime Minister. His rise has been 
rapid, but he has thus far maintained himself 
with increased influence in each high post to 
which he has been called. 
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WHAT ONE WOMAN DID. 


Several years ago, Miss Beilby, a young English 


, woman who had studied medicine to fit herself for 


est that glowed, and the wealth that in- | 





usefulness as a missionary at Lucknow in India, was 

sent for by the wife of the native Prince of Punna, 

who was ill. Punna was a long distance from Luck- 

‘now, and the journey was a dangerous one; if Miss 
Beilby went, she would be separated by more than a 
hundred miles from any white man. 

Her friends urged her to refuse. The English- 
woman was young and timid, but she knew her duty; 
she went, remained two months, and cured the pa- 
tient. When she was about to return, the Ranee sent 
for her and begged her to go in person to Queen Vic- 
toria, with the message that Indian women, not being 
allowed the attendance of men physicians, died in 
great numbers every year for want of care. The 
Ranee brought paper, pen and ink, and, with tears, 
besought Miss Beilby to write her petition to the 
Queen to send to them women doctors. 

“Write it small, Saheba,”’ she begged, “for I shall 
put it in a locket and hang it about your neck, and 
you must wear it until you put it in the hands of the 
great Ranee herself.” 

Miss Beilby returned to England the next year, ob- 
tained an interview with Queen Victoria, and placed 
tire locket in her hands with the message. The Queen 
was deeply touched, and empowered Lady Dufferin, 
the wife of the Viceroy of India, to form an associa- 
tion for sending out female medical aid to the women 
of India. 

Many women doctors have been sent out by the 
association, and Indian women are now being edu- 
cated as physicians and nurses. An estate of fifty 
acres, with large buildings, has been given by a native 
prince as a hospital for Hindoo female patients. 

Had the timid missionary refused to undertake the 
perilous duty to one woman, these great blessings— 
which are but the beginning of help and hope for all 
the women of India—probably never would have 
come to them. 

Sow the seed, however small it be, of good deeds. 
Only God knows what the fruit will be. 


tor 
TWO WAYS OF GIVING. 

In Iss0 a wealthy, kind-hearted woman in New 
York sent for the editor of the Tribune, and placed 
in his hands one thousand dollars to be used at his 
discretion for the benefit of the poor of that city. 
Mr. Reid spent the money in transporting seventy-six 
homeless and friendless children to the far West, 
where they were placed with farmers. 

A close watch has been maintained by the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society and by Mr. Reid over them since 
that time, and it is believed that only six of these poor 
little waifs have turned out badly. The others have 
taken kindly to farm-work, and bid fair to become in- 
dustrious, respectable citizens. When we consider 
that they will probably marry, that their children and 
descendants will be added to the ranks of moral, edu- 
cated and God-fearing men and women in our popula- 
tion, instead of joining the vast army of paupers and 
criminals, we can hardly estimate the good work ac- 
complished by these thousand dollars. 

In the same vear a wealthy man in a neighboring 
town left by will twenty thousand dollars for a bell 
to be hung in the*city hall, provided his name should 
be cast upon it, and that it should toll for an hour on 
each anniversary of his death. The brazen tongue of 
the bell will suggest only the petty vanity of the donor 
throughout succeeding years. 

The name of the woman who saved the friendless 
children from vice and ruin is not known to them. 
But the record of the good she has done will not be 
finished for many generations. 


——_or- 


OUR HOUSES. 


“The house of a man in the country,” says Poyntz 
- '. ’ , 


| “usually expresses the character, taste, and habits of 


its owner, while in town it is but one of a thousand 
precisely alike. This is because the eccentricities of 
a man develop in solitude, until they affect all his 
surroundings, while in a community they are rubbed 
down by friction.” 

Even in a city, however, houses frequently borrow 
a character from their occupants. No one but a 
Quaker could be the owner of the capacious, comfort- 
able dwellings in certain quarters in Philadelphia, 
with their spotless marble steps and lintels, shining 
windows, and prim white curtains. Only a Creole 
could give character to the many-galleried dwellings 
in the old quarter of New Orleans, shaded by orange 
and magnolias, with glittering fountains, roses and 
palmettos hid behind closed jalousies. 

There are in every town squalid walls beplastered 
with advertisements of grog-shops, gambling-dens, 
or low dance-halls, that speak with trumpet tongues 
of the vice within; and there are little dwellings 
whose neatness, pretty draperies, and climbing vines 
hint at the industry, cheerfulness and taste which 
make American domestic life pure and wholesome. 

Yet the keenest eye cannot find in many of our 
homes the faintest indication of the tone or temper of 
the human beings who dwell within them. This 





brick front, with its lace-covered windows, may hide 
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a murderer, and the next, precisely like it, may shel- 
ter a saint. 

We should remember, however, that we do dwell in 
houses which we carry about everywhere with us, on 
the outer walls of which are placarded our most secret 
character and habits. The coarse, vicious woman 
may pay an architect to provide her a dwelling-house 
expressive of tuste and refinement; but when she 
steps out of it, her mouth, her eye, her very flesh, 
publish her vulgarity to the world, as do the flaunting 
bills on the low theatre the vice within. 

There are, too, men holy and humble of heart who 
carefully hide their charity and good deeds and pray- 
ers from every eye but God’s. But as years pass, what | 
is within is inscribed upon their faces, and is read like 
a word from God by every passer-by. 

These are the dwellings which are built, line by line, | 
by the soul for itself. What will yours be, boys and 
girls, in middle age? 


+or 
LAFAYETTE’S AMERICANISM. 


Lafayette identified himself so thoroughly with 
those for whose independence he fought, that, when | 
referring to the Revolution, he always spoke of him- 
self as an American. One evening in 1824, while 
visiting Boston, Mrs. Josiah Quincy said to him,— 

“The American cockade was black and white, was 
it not, General?” 

“Yes, madain,” he replied; “it was black at first, 
but when the French came and joined us, we added 
the white in compliment to them.” 

At the siege of Yorktown, in the assault which 
hastened the surrender of Cornwallis, Lafayette and 
his American division captured one redoubt some | 
minutes before the French carried the redoubt as- 
signed to them. 

“You don’t remember me, General!” cried an old 
soldier, pressing through the crowd assembled at the | 
State House to welcome Lafayette on his arrival in | 
Boston. The General looked at him keenly, holding 
the hand of the old man, who added,— 

“T was close to you when we stormed our redoubt 
at Yorktown—I was just behind Captain Smith—you 
remember Captain Smith? He was shot through the 
head just as he mounted the redoubt.” 

“Yes, yes, I remember!” answered Lafayette, his 
face lightening up. “Poor Captain Smith! But we 
beat the French! We beat the French !” 

At the surrender of Cornwallis, the American troops 
were drawn up on the right, and the French troops on 
the left, of the road, along which the British army 
marched in solemn silence. Lafayette, noticing that 
the English soldiers looked only at the Frenchmen on 
the left, and ignored the American light-infantry, the 
pride of his heart, and being determined to bring 
their “eyes to the right,” ordered the band to strike 
ap “Yankee Doodle.” 

“Then,” said he, narrating the change, “they did 
look at us, but were not very well pleased.” { 





” 


——+ or 
THE ALTERNATIVE. 


The fat man who makes a place for himself on an 
almost filled settee by ‘‘sitting down” on two little 
persons, is ill-bred. So is the lady whose broad or 
high hat obstructs, at a concert, the view of the per- 
son behind her. | 

In this country, where we are tenacious of political, 
but careless as to social, rights, we submit to these 
violations of the Golden Rule, and scarcely breathe a 
protest. But in Europe, where men assert their social 
privileges, such bad manners are met by significant 
remonstrance. 

A few years before the French Revolution, there 
was a “character” in Paris named Grimod de la Rey- 
niére. He was a farmer-general,—that is, he collected 
the taxes for a certain per cent.,—who wore his hair 
curled and puffed to a breadth and height that made 
it impossible for him to put on a hat. 

One night he was at the opera, and occupied a seat | 
in front of a short man, whose view he completely | 
obstructed. The short man contrived, little by little, | 
to perforate a seeing-place through the curls and | 
puffs. Grimod never stirred, but when the opera was 
over, he drew a comb from his pocket, and presenting 
it to the short gentleman, calmly said,— 

“‘Monsieur, I have permitted you to see at your ease, 
not to interfere with your amusement. It is now 
your turn not to interfere with mine. I am going to 
a supper-party; you must see that I cannot appear 
there with my hair in its present state. You will have 
the goodness to arrange it properly, or to-morrow we 
cross swords.” 

The short gentleman laughingly accepted the peace- 





ful alternative, and showed himself such an excellent | 


hair-dresser that he and Grimod parted friends. 


+O ——_—__— 
CLEANLINESS, 

“Cleanliness is indeed next to godliness,” said John 
Wesley, again and again, to grimy colliers and mud- 
stained laborers. The effect of his ‘‘line-upon-line” 
preaching was seen in the shaved, washed, and 
cleanly-dressed congregations which greeted Metho- 
dist preachers every Sunday. 

The sanitary influence of Sunday, where it is ob- 
served as arest-day, is seen in the family “tubbing” 
of Saturday night and in the entire change of gar. 
ments on Sunday morning. About the first thing a 
Digger Indian asks for, after he has become a Chris- 
tian, is soap. The cleansing of his soul prompts him 
to cleanse his body. 

The English people of the higher classes are a 
cleanly folk, but it is only a few weeks since all Eng- 
land was laughing over the story of an old woman 
who refused to enter the almshouse to which she 
had gained admission because, before occupying a 
room, she must take a bath. She had not been washed 
for nine years, she said, and was not going to begin 
at her time of life. 

Some statistician says that cleanliness is a mark of 
civilization, and that a nation’s rank therein may be 
known from the quantity of soap it uses. If he is 
correct, Italy certainly does not rank first. An Eng- 
lish lady, long a resident of that country, says that 
early during a visit to an Italian household of the 
middle class, she asked for a bath, and thereby created 
the greatest alarm in the household as to the state of 
her health. To avoid trouble she refrained from 
repeating the request during her visit. One day she 
asked an old peasant who worked about the premises 


‘if he had ever washed. 


| not venture out of the rivers and firths except in fine 


| of beds and bedsteads. 





he had been washed when he was a small child. 

A returned convict was the only clean inhabitant in | 
the village where this lady resided. On coming back | 
to his family, after twenty years in prison, he set his 
wife at scrubbing and scouring the house. “I have 
been accustomed to clean dwellings,” said he, ‘‘and I | 
can’t put up with dirt and untidiness,” a remark | 
which is highly complimentary to the management of 
the prison in which he had been confined. 
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STUDYING THE WAVES. 

He who would do should first learn what must be 
done. The survey precedes the building of the rail- 
road; the reconnaissance locates the field and the line 
of battle. The first steamboats built in Scotland did 





weather. David Napier, thinking that a steamer 
could be built to navigate the open sea in all weath- 
ers, determined to know the difficulties it would en- 
counter. 


At astormy period of the year, he took passage on 

a sailing packet which ran between Glasgow and Bel- 
fast. Standing for hours at the bow, he watched 
the waves breaking. Now and then he would leave 
his post, to ask the captain if it was a rough sea. 

When told it was nothing unusual, he went back 
to the bow, with an air of disappointme nt. 

He did not mind being drenched with the spray, but 
he was impatient with the ordinary weather. At 
last it blew a gale, and a wave, breaking over the 
| bow, swept the packet from stem to stern. 

Making his way aft, dripping with salt water, he 
asked, “Captain, do you consider it rough now ?” 
*“T never faced a worse sea, sir,” answered the mas- 


or. 

“Well, if that’s all, I think I can manage it!’ ex- 
claimed Napier, as he went below to meditate on 
what he had seen. 

On his return to Glasgow, he experimented to dis- 
cover the shape of bow which would go through water 
with the least resistance. His “sight-seeing”? on the 
bow of the packet had suggested that the round bow 
of a sailing-vessel was not the best form for a steam- 
boat. His experiments led him to adopt the fine | 
wedge-shaped bow which now distinguishes steam- 
ers all over the world. 

When Napier made his voyage, days were often | 
required to sail between Glasgow and Belfast. It is | 
now made in nine hours, because the marine engineer 
first saw what was to be done, and then did it. 


—+or— 

QUAINT BEDSTEADS. 
A writer in the Cosmopolitan gives a curious study 
One is reminded of the 
pillow craze in reading that, “During the Middle 
Ages beds were made of coarse canvas and filled with 
straw or leaves. These could be opened and the litter 
re-muade daily, as is the custom to-day with the mat- 
tresses in the old-fashioned inns of France and 
Italy.” 


In the time of Chaucer we are told that, “As a gen. 
eral thing, the young men of the house and the guests 
slept on tables and benches in the great hall, where 
woollen coverlets and blankets were provided for 
warmth. Servants and attendants slept upon the 
floor.” 

Later on, in the time of the Tudors, the ‘‘four-post”’ 
bedstead, an immense piece of furniture having a 
canopy supported at each corner by the posts, became 
the fashionable sleeping-couch. On some of the ear- 
lier bedsteads the columns terminated with figures 
representing the four evangelists. 

n a medieval ballad there is mention made of 
“the four gospelers on the four pillars, and heads of 
angels all of one mould.’ The invocation still in use 











Upon reflection, he thought 7 The Holidays are coming, and “our boys” have 
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in some of the English country places is an echo of 
this old custom: 
“Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
Bless the bed that [ sleep on, 
Two angels at my head, 
Four angels round my bed; 
Two to watch and two to pray, 
And two to carry my soul away.” 
——— 
DID NOT KNOW. 


Canute the Great (whose name appears in the list 
below) was perhaps the only royal man who ever took 


| pains to teach his people that kings are no better than 


other men. One of his successors, however, showed 
on one occasion a very proper modesty—as well as 
fine candor and courtesy—in relieving a child’s em- 
barrassment : 


King Frederick VI. of Denmark, while travelling 
through Jutland, one day entered a village school and 
found the children lively and intelligent and quite 
ready to answer his questions. 

“Well, youngsters,” he said, ‘what are the names 

of the greatest Kings of Denmark?” With one ac- 
cord they cried out, “Canute the Great, Waldemar 
and Christian IV 

Just then a little girl, to whom the schoolmaster 
had ar something, stood up and raised her 
han¢ 

“Do you know another?” asked the king. 

“Yes—Frederick VI. 

“What great act did ne perform?” 

The girl hung her head and stammered out, “I 
don’t know.” 

“Be comforted, my child,” said the king; “I don’t 
know cither.”’—Jrish Times. 


———_+or— 
DOLLARS AND CENTS. 


In different parts of this country people employ a 
variety of words in naming the denominations of our 
currency. Some of these, like shillings and pence, 
are survivals from colonial times. The levy and the 
picayune belonged to the French colonies, but have 
spread into other parts. There are, however, many 
names of coin native to the soil, as is seen from the 
following, written by an Englishman at San Francis- 
co: 

Even Americans from the East are as much non- 
of payment. They don’t know what a “bit” One 
of our fellow-passengers, a youth from V th lh got 
into sore trouble about it directly he landed. 

He wanted to go to some friends he had in a suburb 
of the city, and hailed a carriage. When he got to 
his destination, he asked the fare. 

“A dollar and two bits,” was the reply. 

“Bits? bits?” he questioned. = haint got no bits. 
I kin pay you only in dollars and cents.” 

“Well, no matter, sir,” said the driver. “You can 
pay me a dollar an’ a haaf.” And he was paid. 
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“great expectations.” Not one will be disappointed with 
Kent's Manual for Young Men.” [tis a charming book, 
making” of many a boy. (See Premiun | 
last five years.) Only $1, postpaid. The 
publisher is C. H. Kent, Davenport, Towa, who will fill 
all orders promptly. (Ade. 


Vacovering the Mummy of Rameses Il. 


pt, Persecutor of the Jews. THREE POR- 
S from Photographs, Also, Fyn Maspero’s Re- 
s Letter. 4to,4 pages. Postage 
PPLEs, UPH AM & CO., Pub's, Boston, 
“InI ttle Lord Fy eaniie roy We gain another oti arming 
child to add to our gallery of juvenile heroes and hero- 
ines, one Who teaches a great lesson with such truth and 
sweetness that we part with him with real regret when 
the episode is over.”—-LOUISA M, ALCOTT, 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY 


as | FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. Beautifully 
Nustrated by R. B. BrrcH, 1 vol., square 8vo, hand- 
somely bound, $2. 

Mb Lord Fauntleroy the author of 7'hat Lass 0’ 
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Little 
Lowrie’s has given us a book which is absolutely ce rtain 
to become one of the few real classics in the literature 
for children. She has presented a picture of child-life 
such as we have never had before; she has not onl 
taken a subject quite new, but she has written with pane | 
exquisite delicacy and sweetness the story of the little 
American boy’s career that even were the situations old 
instead of new, the story would be a notable one, 

Little Lord Fauntieroy, though a book for children, is 
certainly not a“ juvenile” in the common use of the 
word, par adoxical as the statement may seem. The 
hero is a manly little fellow, a child, but with all the ele- 
ments ofaman. Mrs, Burnett has made Lord Fauntle- 
roy a thoughtful boy, and she is right in believing that 
the stories children like best are those best worth think- 
ing abent when they are being read. 

Of Birch’s illustrations it 
that onan they are most admirable, 
is of even more importance they illustrate the text in 
the best sense—that is, they do much to heighten the 
effective incidents of the story. 

“Nothing could have been more happily cone e ‘ived chen 
the notion of a little boy, the son of an EF sh ear 
younger son, living with his widowed Ame ries awn mothe r 
in humble circumstances in New York, then by the death 
of relatives, coming into the direct succession of the 
earldom, and carrying with him to England all the frank 
simplicity, kindliness and indifference to caste distine- 
tions which his half-American blood and wholly Ameri- 

can training had implanted in him, Moreover, the way 
in which this happy thought has been embodied is noth- 
ing less than pertect.”--GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP, in 
the New York Star 

This book is for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent post- 
JTree on receipt or price, ”y 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York, 
is an illustrated 


THE CENTURY monthly maga- 


zine of one hundred and sixty pages, containing from 
forty to eighty engravings, and having a circulation 
of about two hundred thousand copies, often reach- 
ing and even exceeding two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand. The Pall Mall Gazette, a famous English 
journal, recently called it the most sumptuous of 
American magazines. It has always been national 
in tone, and during the coming year will be more so 
than ever before. Its leading serial will be 


THE AUTHORIZED LIFE OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


by his contidential secretaries John G. Nicolay and 
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The Author of “ Little Women.” 


1886. NEW JUVENILES. 1887. 


JO’S BOYS, and How They Turned Out, A 
sequel to “Little Men.” By Louisa M, ALcoTT. With 
anew portrait of the author, Imo, U niform with Miss 


Alcott's “Little Women Series.” Price, 
One hundred thousand copies of “Little Men” have 
been sold, and every Owner of that_book will want the 
sequel, Itis uniform with “L Attle Women,” “An Old- 
Fashioned Girl itthe Men;* “Eight ¢ onein 3" “Rose 
in Bloom," "U nder the Lilaes}? “dack and Jill:” “Hos- 
pital Sketches”--of which over Half a Million vol- 
umes have been sold. The nine vo nies hy uniformly 
bound in handsome cloth, Pr 
AT KATY DID NEX “7 sequel to “W hat 
Katy Did,” and “What Katy Did at School.” By SUSAN 
COOLIDGE. With illustrations by Jessie McDermott 
Square I6mo,. C oth. Uniform with SUSAN COOLIDGE’S 
books. Price, 

The two Katy Dates have always been the admiration 
of juvenile readers, who will take delight in following 
Katy and Clover in their farther adventures, 

»AY LIFE, From the 
French ed and adapted by 
SUSAN COOLIDGE. With 32 full ¢ illustrations by F. 
moulaach, — Quarto, Hluminated board 

OVEr rice, 

This delightiul ‘and be: autiful volume chronicles the 
adventures of a boy and gir iss Jeanette and Master 
Jean—for a single day from sunrise to sunset, The book 
is entirely printed in Peris, and is quite an artistic sue- 
cess in both designs and coloring. 
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THE LAST OF THE P SrEe rns, with 
Others of their Kin. By LUCRETIA P. HALE. With 
illustrations. Square I6mie, Cloth, gilt. Price, $1.25 


This volume records the final adventures of the funny 
Peterkins, and they will be heard from no more, 
UNCLE, PEEP, AND I. A child's novel. By 
MARY COWDEN-CLARKE,. With frontis e illustra- 
tion by Merrill. Square l6mo. Cloth. I 1,25. 
KEY-HOLE COUNTRY. A story about things 
you would certainly see if you went through the Key- 
ole. =By GERTRUDE JERDON, With illustrations, 
Square Lino. Cloth, gilt. Price, $ 
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tite x rite ty AND EVENING COM- 
P! AN CALENDARS. Mounted upon taste- 
ful earls _* snaaneiake designs. Ovalin shape. Price, 
$l each, 


DAILY ZREne H CALENDAR (Calendrier 
Francais). The selections wholly in French, mounted 
upon a tasteful card of wera iate design. Price, $1. 

The selections for these Calendars, wise, witty and 





John Hay, who have been sixteen years in preparing | 


Every 
incident of President Lincoln’s remark- 
ably eventful life has been carefully considered by 
the biographers, whose work will thus be beyond 
doubt the greatest historical biography of our times. | 
Those who have read it in manuscript say that it is 
most thrilling and fascinating. The November CEN- 
TURY tells the story of the pioneer life of Lincoln’s 
ancestors, who were related to Daniel Boone, de- 
scribes the early struggles of young Lincoln, and 
gives a graphic account of the frontier States in the 
earlier days. The CENTURY is to publish this yeara 
novel by Frank R. Stockton, author of “The Lady, or 
the Tiger?” There will also be stories and novelettes 
by Geo. W. Cable, “Uncle Remus,” Dr. Edward 
Eggleston, Mary Hallock Foote, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, and others; articles about “‘The Men and 
Women of Queen Anne’s Reign,’— Daniel Defoe, 
Dean Swift and others; a series on “English Cathe- 
drals;” also, accounts of great battles of our Civil 
War, by generals who fought them— Gettysburg is 
described in the November number; and there will 


this work and verifying all its statements. 


| be scores of illustrated articles, essays, stories and | 


plussed as foreigners in relation to this ra arf mode | 


other papers of which we cannot speak particularly | 
| here, besides poems and miscellany. 
THE YouTH’s COMPANION who wants to see just 
what The CENTURY is, may write to the publish- 


| ers and get a free copy. 


The CENTURY costs, per year, $4.00; single num- | 
| bers, 35c. Send through any dealer, or direct to 


THE CENTURY CO., New York. 





Any reader of 


pathetic excerpts, have been made by two ladies of emi- 
nent critical judgment, and are the fruits of a very ex- 
tensive reading of both ancient and modern writers, 


Send for our Hlustrated Juvenile Catalogue and our 
| pe sscriptive Catalogue, gratis. Our books are sold 
| everywhere, or we will mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
| 


ROBERTS BROs. + Publishers, Boston. 


ANTHEMS of PRAISE, 


(Price $1, or $9 per dozen), is a book of Octavo form | 

rance, and contains Seventy-four Anthems 
on its 208 pag Mr. Emerson’s admirable selections, 
arrangements and compositions occupy about one-half 
the space, and a number of our best church music 
writers occupy the rest. Please examine! 


THE ROYAL SINGER, 


BY L. 0. EMERSON, 
holds the field against all comers as the chief book for 


price. 








singing classes in IS86-7. Good music, sacred and secu- 
lar. fmproved instructions. 60 cts., $6 per dozen, 
Send for descriptive circular. 

w the I oforte. Just 





Youn People’ $ Classics ge Pr io $1.00, Anad- 


veuns collection of easy music that is good mus sie, and 
calculated to improve the taste, as well as furnish useful 
practice to esloggg in their 2d and Sd quarter on the 
piano. 52 pieces; by Lichner, Lange, Perabo, Kullak, 
Spindler, Oeste 7, Schumann and others. 
Pi Cl i ($1). Pieces for Players somewhat 
| ano ass cS, advanced, is having a large and 
well-deserved sale. 

* Richardson,” ($5), remains the 
correct of Piano Instruction Books. 
| “ Fairy Fingers,” ($1). A delightful and very popu- 

| lar collection of very easy Piano pieces for beginners. 


Mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & cO., Boston. _ 
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Edenia, 
Marechal Niel Rose, 





s : 
INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. 
Beg pardon, Mrs. Goodtaste, but what is that delightful scent you use? 
Lundborg’s EDENIA, and it is thoroughly American—manufactured in New York. 


Alpine Violet, 
Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORC’S RHENISH COLOGNE 


Tf you cannot obtain above in your vicinity, send your name and address for Price List to the manufacturers, 


YOUNG, LADD & COFFE) 





» 24 Barclay Street, New York. 
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For the Companion. 


THE CELESTIAL THANKSGIVING. 


In an ether of glory serene, 
Ina shimmer of undulant light, 

Whose flashes of color flit over the scene 
Do we float in a sea of delight; 


Where the spirit of God the Supreme 
With electrical eMuence flows, 

And our life in the light of a beautiful dream 
With perpetual happiness glows, 


For a virtue steals into our thous ght, 
As we lie in the Spirit's embrace 

And our souls into exquisite sympathy wrought, 
Every motive of Deity trace 


We behold the full seope of His will, 
The fair works of His wisdom and love; 
And we feel, as our senses with eestasy thrill, 
Every impulse that flows from above. 





Then our minds, by His wisdom inspired, 
Are lit up with conceptions sublime ; 

And our hearts, by the flame of His charity fired, 
Ever yearn toward the children of Time. 





As we look far and wide from this height, 
With His eve of unlimited view, 

We avail in the power of His infinite sight, 
To distinguish the false from the true, 


Not alone the clear attributes bright 
That are bowed to by mortals below, 
But apparent asperities, seen in the lig ht 
Of our vision, with e xeellence glow: 


Seeming opposites cease to conte 
For we see, while they wonder in av 

Hlow justice and merey are balanced vino blend, 
And how freedom is wedded to law, 





In this ether of glory we seem 
To dissolve in the breath of the shrine, 
To pass out of ourselves as if into a dream, 
Aud be lost in the Spirit Divine. 


VIRGINIA VAUGHAN, 


- +r 
For the Companion. 
OLD KEELEY. 
Old Keeley was a gray-haired negress, who was 
employed in one of the city stations of the great 


Pennsylvania Railway, to take care of the wait- 
ing-room for ladies. She was exquisitely neat, 
and, being a Quaker, wore the brown gown and 
lawn cap of her sect. All her movements were 


quiet, and her voice was low and gentle. 
Many trains went out every day 
and the 


anxious housewives, 


from this sta- 
tion to suburban places, same people 
fathers of 
girls and boys, nurses 
continually. Old Keeley 
was alone in the world. 
all dead. But the negress had 
a big heart full of affection, and it went out to 
every living thing that came near her. 


families, school- 


with babies—came and 


them 
children and 


went 
She 
friends were 


knew 
Iter 


por yr 


a stranger sat down to rest in her tidy wait- 


she brought her a 


ing-room, fan, or a 
weter; and tried to be of use in her humble, 
friendly way. 

Phe people whom she saw every day, she called 
to herself “her families.” If one of the babies 
was sick, nobody took a keener interest than old 
Keeley. Occasionally she had an apple waiting 
for the hungry school-boys, as they hurried to 
the train, and heartily admired every new, pret- 
ty gown which the girls wore. If, in their hurry, 
they forgot to speak kindly to the old woman, 


there she was on their return, as anxious, gentle 


and friendly as ever. 


all. | 


| Highlands” 


| pane long,” 


| Piaemae . * i 
ministering in loving, 


| made witticisms on his infirmities. 


| health. 


‘beasts and the gods. It was humility. 
age, as among the Greeks, animals, men, and God 
Himself love the human soul that in purity and 
sincerity carries that herb of grace through life, 
godly service to the needs | 
of others. | 
—iP— 
MANIFESTATIONS AT DEATH. | 
“Tam dying at the top,” said Walter Scott, con- 
scious that his brilliant brain was softening. Some 
wits have begun to die at the lower extremities. Lord | 
Chesterfield’s brain did not share in the decay of his | 
body. He had arrived at such a stage of decrepitude 
as to be unable to bear the rapid motion of a carriage. 
When taking an airing, he had to be driven at a snail’s 





| 


yace. “Iam now going to the rehearsal of my funer- | 
a 8 | 

al,” said the wit one day, as about to enter his car- | 
| 


riage. Fontenelle, an aged Frenchman, had lost | 
his memory, but his wit was so unimpaired that he 
“IT am about to 
to a friend, who asked after his 
faculties have left me, and I have 


suid he 
“Some 


decamp,”’ 


sent my baggage on before.”” When near one hundred 
| years of age, he met a lady almost as old. 
| Sieur, 


*Mon- 
said she, “I believe Death has forgotten us.” | 
“Hush, madame!” replied the wit. ‘Don’t talk so | 
loud, or you may arouse his attention.” 


The mother of Francis I. of France, Louisa of | 
Savoy, died through pride and superstition. Her 
— brooked no contradiction. When the Constable 
sourbon declined the hand she offered him, she con- 
fiscuted his estates. 

While sick with a fever, she thought she saw a 
comet, and exclaimed, ‘‘Ha! there is an omen which 
appears not to persons of low degree. God sends for 
us great. Shut the windows; it announces my death. | 


| I must prepare. 


| the comet warned her?” 


In vain the physician assured her that she was not | 
| in a dying state. She insisted that she was; “had not 
In three days she died. | 
Some persons have thought themselves engaged in 
the business of life when life itself was departing. | 

Sut it is dark; the boys may go.” were the last 
words of Dr. Adam, the rector of the Edinburgh | 
High School. “Gentlemen of the jury, you will now | 
consider your verdict,” said the dying Lord Tenter- | 
den. 

A woman who had been a notorious scandal-monger | 
repeated, before she died, every word she had heard | 
against anybody. In health her scandals had been 
retailed in mysterious tones, but while dying she be- 
came noisy, and shouted out her malice. 

Phere have been cases known where persons, who 
should have lived, were put to death by their friends 
telling them that they could not get well. A Seotch 
clergyman, on his way to visit a poor sick woman, 
me t the parish surgeon, and inquired after the patient. 

‘The room is full of friends, who tell her she ean’t 
replied the doctor. “LT make no doubt she | 





will not, for she is sinking, because she thinks she is 
dying. Yet I see no other reason why she should 
dic, except the talk of her friends, and [couldn't get 


| one of them to leave the room. 


glass of | of purity. 


The clergyman entered the room, and, 
being respected, soon cleared it of all in it, save one 
person. He then told the woman what the surgeon 
had said, that instead of dying, she would get well. 
Starting up in bed, she exclaimed, with energy,— 


his authority | 





“What! Am I not dying’ Shan’t I die? Then, | 
thank the Lord, I shan’t die!” | 
She recovered, and thanked the clergyman 


for | 

clearing the room of “the birds of ill-omen.” | 
| 

tor | 
QUEEN VICTORIA. | 

Phe life of the Queen of England has been a model 
She has made her court as pure 
own domestic life, and no woman of sullied reputa- 
tion has ever been formally presented to her. The 
people, as a whole, respect her because she has ex- 


as her | 


hibited virtues which endear her to them. They 
were most of them pleased with the “gude wife,” 


when she took them all into her confidence by pub 
lishing ‘*‘Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in the 
and the “Life of the Prinee Consort,” for 


| they revealed royalty as feeling aud acting like them- | 


| her 


Evervbody on the road knew and liked old 
Keeley. They did not always like each other. | 
Many of them were wealthy, fashionable people, 
and there were unfortunate jealousies smong them. 
One rich man’s wife disliked one of her neighbors 
because of her very fine equipage and house. ‘The 
two women treated each other with silent con- 
tempt, but they both stopped for a friendly chat 
with the poor janitress, who was so humble and 
sincere. 

Sometimes a tired, belated traveller, coming 
from a lone journey, would have to wait for a 
night train. Old Keeley then found her oppor- 
tunity. She made a bed on the sofa; brought 
water and a white soft towel; and if she was 
allowed to brew the stranger a cup of tea over 
her lamp, she was happy. ‘These were humble 
services; yet the spirit of them was tine and noble. 

“It's mighty dreary,” she would say, ‘comin’ 
off a long journey 'n’ findin’ no frien’s a-waitin’. 
Whenever thee comes to this station, honey, ast 
for ole Keeley.” 


She had her pains and ailments like other old 
people, but she never spoke of them. 

“Twuble nuff in de worl’. I got no right to lay 
mine on other folks’ shoulders.” 


She grew slowly thinner, her hair whiter, her 
skin grayver. One day it was noticed that she 
went to the door and watched her friends wist- 
fully as they entered the trains and were carried 


away, offering her hand humbly 
children as they hurried past her 
she set the room 
it 


goin’ 


the 
In the evening 


to some of 


order before leaving, 


farewell look. 


in perfect 


and gave it a long, 


sey’ 


said to another 


a long 
the 
“T hope [ tind friends waitin’ for me at de end.” 


se on journey myself, now,” she 


of attendants who loved her. 


She died that night. Can any one doubt that a 
Friend waited for her bevond, in the silent land 
where she now finds rest 


In the fables of the old Greeks there was men- 
tion of an herb, moly, ‘of little beauty, and of 
lowly growth, so that the shepherds despised it.” 
But he who carried it found friends among men, 


| itself. 
' 


selves. But though Her Majesty courtesies to the | 
people, she 


the Queen. 


rarely unbends to an individual. 
rhough the widowed wife and 
may take the whole people 
the Queen exacts for 


She is 
mother | 
into her contidence, yet 


herself the homage due from 


| subjects to a sovereign who rules. 


She may visit the house of 
goes the red carpet on which none but royalty 
may stand. Her subjects were once amused and not 
a little displeased at a display of the Queen's well- 
known weakness for roval persons. At the gathering 
of the clans near Balmoral, gotten up to please the 
Queen, there were present Prince Leopold, the Prime 
Minister, and a little black boy, the son of Theodore 
of Abyssinia, who had been killed while defending | 
his kingdom. The African prince was a prisoner and 
pensioner of Enghind. Tle was but nine years of 
but he had his gentlemen-in-waiting, he took 
precedence of the Prime Minister, and he stood on 


a great noble, but with | 


ite, 


the red carpet reserved for royalty alone. 
When the Princess Louise was betrothed to the 
Marquis of Lorne, his father, the Duke of Argyll, 


visited 
in-law. 
liberty 

Yet she offered her own cheek to the Shah of Per 
sin When he was received at Windsor, and permitted 
Louis Napoleon to kiss her, on welcoming her to the 
Puileri though years before she had refused him 
admission to her court. But these were sovereigns, 
and Argyll was but a subject. 

If she had looked into Punch about that time, she 
would have seen that there were people who thought 
that the duke was condescending when he saluted her 
daughter. That humorous journal contained a pict- 


Windsor and kissed his prospective daughter- 
Phe Queen reddened with indignation at the 





ure of two Highland fishermen. One, having just 
landed from his boat, was greeted by the other 
with, — 

“Have ve heard the news, Laurie?” 

“Na; what's it?" 

* Maet ullum More’s son is to marry the Queen's 
daughter.’ | 

‘Ah, a proud woman must the Queen be!” 


-~e 
POLLY'’S CLEVERNESS. 
Lady Barker's letters from 
interesting 


Australia contain some 
notes about her parrots, of which she had 
a large collection. One incident especially illustrates 
the superiority of mind over matter. 

“LT saw such an absurd race, 
like to call it, between two of my parrots, or | 
rather between a small, gray parrot, who 
talked perfectly well, and a strange, fierce cockatoo | 
of great physical strength and prowess, but no intel- 
lect. 

“This cockatoo, 
word, 


or chase, whichever | 


you 


clever 


called ‘Joe,’ could not speak a | 
and was very jealous of the admiration and 
petting the little pink and gray parrot attracted to | 
Each bird had one wing cut, so that they were 
on equal terms as to flying, 


| exception, greas 
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the gray ou every possible opportunity. 


“Generally there was a bush, or tree, or friendly 
passer-by on which the parrot could take refuge, but 
on this occasion the cockatoo had set out to run poor 
little Griselda down. Every chance was in his favor, 
for the race took place on a long, narrow terrace 
walk, with neither bush nor tree very near, but it was | 
very amusing to watch the way Griselda daunted and 
deli yed the cockatoo. 

“Even by the help of her beak on the ground, which 
she used as a third leg, the poor little bird could not 
| keep much ahead of the cockatoo. When he got too 
near, quite close behind, in fact, the parrot would 
| stop short, turn round so as to face her enemy, stretch 
her wings out, crane her head forward, and yell at 
the top of her voice the word ‘Boy!’ in the most per- 
fectly human tone. 

‘The cockatoo evidently considered this human 
voice, proceeding from a bird’s throat, nothing less 
than Witchcraft or sorcery. He always stopped short, | 
and remained, as though turned to stone by surprise, 
standing motionless, with his beautiful crest raised 
high up, staring stupidly at Griselda, who, the mo- 
ment she had produced the intended effect, turned 
round and seuffled away again as fast as she could. 

“The instant Joe could pull himself together, he 
started after her in hot pursuit, to be again checked 
by the word ‘Guard!’ called in equally distinci tones. 

“There was no need for my interference, and little 
Griselda saved herself entirely by her own clever- 


1ess.”’ 





“MAKING POETRY.” 


Does the poetry make the rhyme, or the rhyme 
| make the poetry? is a question that in some form or 
| other, the versifier who has written rhymes, merely 
| to “prove that he could do it,” or to pass a little time 
in an agreeable occupation, has possibly asked him- 
self. The great poet is a great singer, and his rhym- 
ing is a part of his music; but he does not sacrifice 
| thought and meaning to sound. His words, although 
| they may rhyme, seem to be the very ones that he 
must have chosen independent of all thought of 
rhyme. The poetaster, on the contrary,—the little 
poet, the mere rhymer,—thinks little of lofty thought 
or of genuine melody, and very much of sound. It 
is one of this sort whom Dryden describes : 





“He fagoted his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhymed and rattled, all was well.” 


An amusing instance of the way in which “poetry” 


may be written to the rhyme has been afforded by | 


taking one of Tom Moore’s melodious stanzas,—throw- 
ing away everything except the rhyme and a few of 
the jingling phrases, and using those to construct 
hew stanzas expressing all sorts of emotions. Here 


| is the foundation stanza: 


“Vain was that aoa 
10 Said, were 
His long career of Mit 
Ile would do all that he * -* done, 
It is not thus the voice that dwells 
In coming birthdays speaks to me; 
Far otherwise, of time it tells 
Wasted unwisely—carelessly.” 


and false as vain, 
, a to run 





Let us suppose, now, that a patriotic sentiment is 
to be expressed, and a people roused to arms: 
“Vain calls our country? Not in vain! 
Our children are prepared to run 
Their fathers’ high career again; 
And may we do as they have done! 
In every trumpet voice there dwells 
An echo of their fame for me; 
Oh, who can hear the tale it tells, 
And dwell supinely—carelessly ?” 
If a tale of unrequited love is to be told, the rhymes 
lend themselves very readily to the sentiment: 
“Vain are the hopes, ah, false as vain! 
That tempt me weary thus to run 
My long career of love again, 
And only do what I have done. 
Ah! not of hope, the light that dwells 
In youder glances spe eaks to me} H 
Of an obdur ate heart it tells, 
Trifling with hearts all carelessly.” 

If one quite common function of verse, to express 
denunciation of an opponent, is to be served, the 
rhyme may be twisted in this way 

“Thou bad, vain man! as false as vain, 
If Satan were ordaine “ to run 
A tree career on earth again, 
He would do all that thou hast done! 
It is of him the voice that dwells 
In thy flat rhetoric speaks to me; 
Of horrors scoftingly it tells, 
Of crime and suffering carelessly.” 

The verses become poor enough before the e 
ples are finished, and a little ingenuity would perhaps 
po them better. They serve, at any rate, as a 
| frightful example of the way in which the art of the 
rhymester differs from that of the poet. 


+o>—_ —_—— 


BATHING HIS SERVANTS. 

The gospel of cleanliness has evidently not reached | 
India, for although the Hindoo bathes often, he takes 
eare torub his flesh previously with mustard-oil, so 
that the cleansing action of the water is greatly dimin- 
ished. A resident in India describes his own efforts 
for the purification of his servants. “I could bear 
it longer,” he writes; I 
Gian, the chief servant of the 
‘Mughy Gan,’ said I, ‘the jampannies are too dirty. 
I want you to wash them.’ ‘Wash the jampannies!’ 
exclaimed the man, in astonished tone. ‘Yes,’ 
swered, ‘they must have a bath. You must attend to 
it, so that it will be well done.’ ‘Very well, Mem 
sahib, it shall be done at once,’ was the answer. 


“He was in 


ho “30 


the courtyard a few minutes later. 
‘Seis sok!’ he was saying to the housekeeper. ‘Seis 
sok!’ Some soap I want.’ 

Soap! Some soap!’ exclaimed the old woman. 


‘Why, what does Mughy Gan want some soap for? | 


But what for, Mughy Gan?’ 
“Oh, to wash the ,dandies. 


Did you ever hear of 
such a thing before? 


“Of course Mughy Gan had never heard of wash- | 


ing a jampanny, and no one else had ever heard of 
it. A jampanny, or as the Hindoos say, a dandy, is a 
man who carries ladies about in jampans. 

“The jampannies are merry fellows, as full of fun 
as children; and after working through the summer 
they retire to their mountain home, there to enjoy for 
several months an indolent life. They are, without 
asy and dirty. 

“When I we a out to be carried for my afternoon | 
excursion, I found the four men on the veranda, their 
faces shining with soap and broad grins, and wearing 
the shamefaced expression of a little boy who is con- 











| scious of new boots, and longs, yet half-fears, to hear 


them spoken of. 

“*Bravol’ I said to Mughy Gan, by way of com- 
| mendation. 

* *Yes—washed,’ he said hesitatingly ; ‘but m’s’hip, | 
you cannot keep them so. Such will always be dirty.’ 

“One might easily believe that who had ever con- 


| versed with a Hindoo on the virtue of cleanliness. | 
H 


e is likely to be told the unanswerable fact,— 
“*A virtue of Gautama Buddha was his dirty face.’ 
“If he says to one who has too pronounced an odor, 


‘You would do well to take a bath,’ the individual | 


would probably answer, spitefully,— 
“*T ama Hindoo!’ 
“This, being interpreted, means that the man 


but the white cockatoo scrupulous sly observes the many washings enjoined by | them 


exam. | 


sent for Mughy | 
house, and a Hindoo. | 


I an- | 


In this | could walk, or waddle rather, much faster, and chased | his law. These washings, however, are something 


like the mumbling of a merely formal prayer. 

“But to return to the cleansed jampannies, who 
proved a wholesale disappointment. Their cleanli- 
ness of skin had allowed other odors to make them- 
selves prominent,—that of garlic they had eaten, bad 
tobacco, and also ghee; the latter an exceedingly 
| offensive ingredient of Hindoo food. Truly there is 
no such thing as a clean jampanny.” 


44> 
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THANKSGIVING IN 1721. 


From an old newspaper, the Boston Gazette, of 
October 9, 1721, the following quaint and curious 
[ae was copied. Boston has never known 
ja more doleful Thanksgiving Day than that of 1721; 
| for during that year six thousand persons, out of a 
population of about nineteen thousand, had the small- 
| pox, and one thousand of them died. The Indians 
had seriously threatened the peace of the colony, and 
Governor Shute, a gentleman of high tory principles, 
was in continual conflict with the Legislature. The 
prominence given in the proclamation to the King, 
George, and the royal family, was probably a political 
stroke aimed by the Governor at his opponents. It 
did not soothe them, and the Governor soon after left 
the province. 


By His Excellency 
SAMUEL SHUTE, EsQ.3 


Captain General and Governour-in-Chief, in 
and over His Majesty’s Province of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay in New England, ete. A Proclama- 
tion for a General 


THANKSGIVING. 


For as much as amidst the various awful Re- 
bukes of Heaven, with which we are righteously 
afflicted, in the € ontagious and Mortal Sickness 
among us, especially in the Town of Boston; The 
long and immoderate Rains, which have been so 
hurtful to the Husbandry and Fishery; And the 
threatening Aspect of Affairs with Respect to 
our Frontiers; we are still under the highest and 
most indispensable yg ong sd Gratitude for 
the many Instances of the Divine Goodness in 
the Favours vouchsafed to us in the Course of the 
Year past; Particularly, For the Life of our Gra- 
cious Sovereign Lord the King, Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and their issue, and the increase of the Royal 
Family; The Preservation of His Majesty’s King- 
doms and Dominions from the terrible and deso- 
lating Pestilence, which hath for so tity bok ge 
been wasting the — of France; the 
happy Success of His Majesty’s W 
for Restoring and C onfirming the Peace of Eu- 
rope; For the Continuance of our uable Priv- 
ileges, both Civil and Ecclesiastical: and the Di- 
vine Blessing upon this Government in their Ad- 
ministrations; Particularly, in succeeding the 
Methods taken to prevent the Insults of the East- 
ern Indians; For giving so great a Measure of 
Health within this Provi ince, and Moderating the 
Mortality of the Small-P so that a great Num- 
ber of Persons are Recovered from that Distem- 
yer; And for granting us so comfortable a former 

larvest, and so hopeful a Prospect of the latter: 

I Have, therefore, thought fit with the Advice 
of His M s Council, to order and Appoint 
Thursday “Twenty-sixth Instant, to he Ob- 
servedasa Day of Public ‘Titediceatetoe through- 
out this Province , strictly forbidding all Servile 
Labour thereon, and exhorting both Ministers anc 
People in their respective Assemblies on the said 
Day, to offer up humble and sincere Thanks to 
Almighty God, for His many Favours, as afore- 
said, and for many other Blessings bestowed on 
asinful People. 

Given at Boston, the Eighteenth Day of Sep- 
tember, 1721. And in the Eighth Year of the 
Reign of our Sovereign Lord George, by the 
Grace of God of Great Britain, France and Ire- 
land, King, Defender of the Faith, ete.: 

By Order of the Governour, with Advice of the 


Council. S. SHUTE. 
F. WILLARD, Sect. 


God Save the King! 
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IRISH AND THE BULL. 


In the “History of Summit County,” Ohio, the fol- 
lowing incident is given; Henry Van Hyning, of 
Norton, had for his farm-work a yoke of very large 
| bulls. In the harvest-time, Abel Irish, who was at 
work for him, went to yoke them. After yoking one 
of the bulls, he motioned to the other to come under 
the yoke, but the animal threw himself on his re- 
served right, and refused to obey. 


Upon this, Irish struck the bull with the ox-bow 
several times over the head. The animal bore the 
punishment without a movement for a few moments, 
and then sprang at Irish, raising him on his horns, 
and tossing him eight or ten feet into the air. As the 
man came down, the bull rushed upon him to fix him 
to the ground, but his horns were long, and went each 
side of the man’s body, holding him to the ground 

without much injury. 

Irish seized the bull’s nose with his teeth, and gave 
him so hearty a bite that the animal sounded a re- 
treat. 

As soon as he got his nose released, the bull re- 
| turned to the fight, and again, taking his antagonist 
on his horns, threw him into the air, and catching 
him in his fall, threw him several times, until Mr. 
Van Hyning, who saw the fight from the house, some 
ten rods distant, caught up his rifle and went out to 
shoot the bull. 

By this time Irish was again on the ground, with 
the bull’s horns astride his body. He again got his 
teeth well fixed in his enemy’s nose, and used them 
with such effect that the bull seemed willing to call it 
adraw game, or else feared the reinforcement that 
he saw coming to the aid of Irish. He retreated, but 
the man could not follow up the victory. For three 
weeks Irish was confined to his bed, but recovered, 
| and was still alive at last accounts to reiate his won- 

derful escape from the horns of a bull,—an experience 
which few men would have survived. 

| 
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| FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS. 


| When a physician takes for granted that his pa- 
tients invariably possess common-sense, he sometimes 
finds his confidence misplaced. An Irishman named 
| Mike Finnegan was taken ill, and his comrade Patrick 
| was sent to the physician’s for a potion. 
| After inquiring into the case, the doctor put up 
some powders, giving Patrick directions to have them 
| put in a tumbler of water, and taken while efferves- 
cing. 
| Fearing that the word “effervescing” might not be 
|in Pat’s vocabulary, the doctor injudiciously estab- 
lished the word boiling. ‘‘When it boils, or foams 
| . ‘ a 
| up,”’ he said, “let Mike drink it.” 
| The next morning the doctor called upon his pa- 
| tient, inquiring, ‘‘How are you this morning, Mike?” 
“Most well entirely, but the medicine gave me an 
awful sore mout.’ 

Upon examination, Mike’s 
| blistered condition. 

“Why, what made your mouth like this, Mike?” 
inquired the anxious physician. 

“Sure, an’ it was the medicine you sint.” 

“Did you take it as directed?” 

“To be sure I did! I put the twoin won, an’ put 


mouth was found in a 


| thim on the coals till they boilt, an’ then I dthrank 
An’ faith, they did me a hape of good 














THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 
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4 nd [i _ QUR Bas: T HANK Saivine Way. 


HILDREN, do you know the story 
Sf Of the first THANKsGIvING Day, 
Founded by our Pilgrim Fathers 


Thev had given for religion 
. Dd D> 


i 


at time so far away ¢ 


II. 


Wealth and comfort, yes, and more, 
Left their homes, and friends, and kindred, 
For a bleak and barren shore. 


Ill. 

On New England's rugged headlands, 
Now where peacetul Plymouth lies, 
There they built their rough log-cabins, 

‘Neath the cold, torbidding skies. 


IV. 













EX. 
That was in the autumn, 


/ : 
a ; 
t we ~ children, 
) B p° Sixteen hundred and twenty-one ; 
bh 
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Yy 
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Scarcea year from when they landed, 
And the colony begun. 


XI. 
We shall never know the terrors 
That they braved, years, years ago, 
But for all their struggles gave us, 
We our gratitude can show. 









And too often, e’en the 
bravest 
Felt his blood run 
cold with dread, 
Lest the wild and 
savage red-man 
Burn the roof 
above his head. 


V. 
Want and sickness, 
death and sorrow, 
Met their eyes on 
every hand, 
| And before the 
springtime 
reached them, 
They had buried 
half their band. 
VI. 
But their noble, brave 
endurance 
Was not exercised 
in vain ; 
Summer brought 
them brighter 
prospects, 
Ripening seed and 
waving grain. 


BUSSELLER ALLE SE 





Vil. 


And the patient Pilgrim mothers, 
As the harvest-time drew near, 
Looked with happy, thankful faces 
At the full corn in the ear. 


VIII. 


So the Governor, William Bradford, 
In the gladness of his heart, 

To praise God for all His mercies, 
Set a special day apart. 


X. 


And now when in late November, 
Our THANKSGIVING feast is spread, 

*Tis the same time-honored custom 
Of those Pilgrims long since dead. 


il. 
And the children of New England, 
If they feast, or praise, or pray, 
Should bless God for those brave Pilgrims, 
And their first THANKsGIvinG Day. 
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PATRIOTS. 


The wooded slope of Chattanooga shi ne tbe 
The level fields where they repose, alon | 

In serried rows in Arlington’s green me alow j 
Their headstones speak the one sad word, ‘Unknow n” 





—- — +r 
HER NAME. 
There is, after all, a good deal in a name, if we 
must believe all that a correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Press has to say on the “The best of 
e “is the one on which there 
Sut may not a De Montague or a St. Clair 
be as good and noble a man or woman as a Spri 
or a Spratt? 


subject. 


all names,” she writes, is 


no stain. 


ver 
xgins 


“My inaiden name was Butterpole. It really was. 
I'd just as soon it had been Beanpole, every bit. And, 
as though that name wasn’t frightful enough, my 
father and mother named me Betsey Jane. 

“Betsey Jane Butterpole! Think of it! 

“My parents were good but old-fashioned people. 


They always called me by my full name, and would 
not hear to such a thing as ‘Bettie,’ or ‘Bessie,’ and 
my roguish brothers would drawl out ‘Bet- say 


Ja a-a-ne’ 
ger. 
the 
tic. 

“How IT always dreaded the 
We lived in the country, and had a new teacher every 
term. I always felt sick when he or she came around 
with the roll-book, and asked,— 

“*What is your name?’ 

**Betsey Jane Butterpole,’ I would stammer out, 
and there never was a teacher proof against that | 


in a way that would always rouse my an 
Sometimes they kindly consented to abbreviate 
name to ‘Bets,’ a concession that drove me fran- | 


first day at school! 


name. They always laughed right out. | 
“There was a boy named Jolinnie Jones who | 
thought a good deal of me, in spite of my name, He | 


tried to make up a valentine for me, but this was the 
best he could do with the material he had: 


"Oh, my girl’s name, 
Is Betsey Jane, 
And also Butterpole, 
I love her with my very heart, 
And also with my soul,’ 


but what 
when the teacher had to get up 
before everybody on ‘last day’ and announce the win- 
ner to be the possessor of such a name ‘Betsey 
Jane Butterpole’? 

“Many a time have I gone crying to bed after father 
or mother had introduced me to strangers as ‘Our | 
daughter, Betsey Jane; and I hardly think I should 
ever have contemplated matrimony if it hadn’t been 
to rid myself of the Butterpole part of my name. My 
husband has told me since that he laughed for fifteen 
minutes when he first heard the name of ‘Betsey 
Jane Butterpole. And when we were married I saw 
his mouth twitch when he had to say, ‘I, Henry, take 
thee, Betsey Jane,’ and so forth. 

“None of my children are named after their mother. 
I, for one, am of the opinion that the naming of 
children is an important matter, and that they have a 
right to expect that parents will have some consider- | 


“1 used to win the first prizes at school; 
good did they do me, 


us 








ation for their future feelings.” 
——++oe————___—_—— 
SAVED BY SHAVING. 


In the former days, the barber’s-pole, with its spiral | 


bands of red and white, announced that the man 
wielded the lancet as well as the razor, and was as 
ready to “bleed and cup” as he was to shave. Doubt- 


less those old-fashioned barbers saved men’s lives by 
letting out a little blood, but it remained for a modern 
an apparently dead man back into 
Darby, of St. tells the 
Personal Recollections,” and we give it in a | 


barber to shave 
life. Ex-Mayor 
in his * 
condensed form: 


Louis, 


story 


Jonas Moore, a sick, broken-down miner, started in 


a steamship from San Francisco for Panama, along 
with a hundred other wretched miners as miserable 


as himself. Death was at work among these “return. 
ing Californians,” and again and again the steward 
would bring the commander a message similar to this 
one: 

“Captain, that man in No. 30 is dead.” 

“Dead! repeated the captain. “Get a sack, put in 
a bushel of coal, bring the body into the cabin that 
we may read the service over him, and bury him.’ 

“Ring the bell for the passengers to attend the 
funeral services,” was the next order. The burial 
service of the Prayer-Book having been read, the 
body, with the sack of coals tied to it, was placed on 
a plank and dropped into the sea. 

One day, the steward announced that 
65 was dead.” It was Moore’s room, 
went in to take a look at the body. 
face was covered with a dirty, grizzly beard. 

“Why, it's too bad to bury aman in this condition!" 
exclaimed the captain. Call the barber, and let him 
shave the man. IT won't read the service over such a 
savage-looking object. Vll give the fellow a decent 
burial.” 

rhe barber came, and began to shave the cor 
Perhaps the barber seraped the face a little roughly, 
for Jonas opened his eves. The barber continued to 
shave, and charged the resuscitated man five dollars 
for the operation. 

“What do vou think?” 
“The barber charged 
shave id 

“Che up. ‘ 
your life.” 

Moore grew better, reached St. 
there for many years. 


“the man in 
and the captain 
The dead man’s 


se. 


whispered Moore to a friend. 
me tive dollars for that one 


answered the friend. “That shave saved 


Louis, and lived 


~@> 
EQUIVOCAL. 
Mr. 
get, tells the 
for office, 
coming out boldly for or 


Sen: Perley Poore, writing to the Boston Bud 
of an artful candidate 
to commit himself by 


against a certain measure. 


following story 
who was unwilling 


rhe man lived in the mountain region of Tennes 

, and was a stereotype eandidate for aes al offices 

of every description, but would never give a decided 
opinion on any question. On one occas ion, when he 
was a candidate for the office of sheriff, there was 
great excitement over the enforcement of the school 
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Phe candidate addressed quite a large audience at a 
muster, but evaded the only question the people 
wanted to hear about. Just as he was closing, some 
o ried out, 

Fell us about the school-tax! Are vou for it, or 
are vou not?” | 

The crowd cheered, and the speaker, thus pressed | 
for an opinion, said, 

“Gentlemen, vou have aright to ask for an answer, | 


1 have no concealment to make. 
and to vou I sav in all frankness, 
I am for it, and if it is a bad thing, 


Tama frank man, 
if it is x wood thing 
I am agin it, 


and strange to say, the crowd seemed quite satisfied 
with this equivocal reply. 
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AUTUMN MISTS. 
O'er wood, field, interv ee 
At orn light vapors sai 
Veiled in blue mist the dist ty hills lie sleeping, 
Ses — have for ages stooc 
Re -crowned in solitude. 
Like faithful sentinels their lone watch keeping. 
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WANTED A LONG BEDSTEAD. 


All we know of the size and stature of Og, King of 
Bashan, is the fact that his bedstead was thirteen and 
a half feet long and six feet wide; but historic critics 
have intimated that in his time, warlikejchiefs had the 
vanity to make their bedsteads much larger than was 
necessary—on purpose to give a terrible impression 
of their size, in case their camp furniture should fall 
into an enemy’s hands. The stature of our tallest 
American chief, however (for Scott was taller than 
Lincoln), was never belied by his bedstead. That 
urticle of furniture was more likely to be too short 
than too long. 

Every one has noticed the heroic size attributed io 
Gen. Winfield Scott in his statues and portraits. Few 
of them are exaggerations of his real proportions. 
He was six feet four and a half inches high, and per- 
fectly formed. In his full-dress uniform he presented 
x superb appearance. It is said that the diminutive 
Mexicans were awe-struck when they saw him, and 
many of them attributed the success of the American 
army to the grand physique of its leader. 

The general was greatly inconvenienced by his un- 
usual size, 


In an old album in Washington I find this letter, 
written by his hand: 


WASHINGTON, JUNE 15, 1860. 
Proprietors Girard House, Philadelphia. 
Gentlemen; Expect me at the Girard House to- 
morrow night at eleven o’clock, and please give me a 
bed at least six feet six inches in length, or one with- 
out a foot-board. Yours respectfully, 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 


—————+@ - 
THE “PRAYING GRASSHOPPER.” 


Apropos of a singular visitation of locusts in Spain, 
—a rain of grasshoppers, the Spanish papers call it,— 
which was so dreadful that at Valencia a child was 
smothered in a writhing mass of the insects, a French- 
man of Science, M. Fulbert Dumontiel, gives an ac- 
count of the “religious” grasshopper of southern 
France, which the people of the Midi call the Prega- 
Diou, imagining that the insect is engaged in prayer. 


When the Prega-Diou walks, it proceeds with a 
slow and solemn gait, like a pilgrim with his staff. 
But it does not walk a great deal. Its ordinary atti- 
tude is that of an ecstasy of prayer, its arms raised 
towards heaven. 

This pious attitude, however, is altogether a deceit- 
fulone. The Prega-Diou is not engaged in prayer, 
but is simply awaiting his dinner. His forelegs, so 
devoutly held upward and crossed, are provided with 
tiny spurs or teeth, with which he catches as in a vise | 
small flies and other tiny insects, who, M. Dumontiel 
observes, are deceived by the grasshopper’s hypocriti- | 
cal attitude. 

Moreover, this praying grasshopper has worse faults 
than hypocrisy. He is a cannibal, and kills and eats 
his own sisters and brothers. The wife kills her hus- 


band if he turns out to be less strong or less nimble | 
a family | 


than his “better half.” When there is ) 
quarrel, there is always a decapitated body at the 
close of it. The Prega-Diou, in spite of his peaceable 
and devout-exterior, is the most fierce and cruel of 
insects. 

~@> 


AN AWKWARD SITUATION. 


Lamartine’s new statue, recently unveiled at Passy, 
has brought forth a great many incidents in the life 
of the poet. 
his reception of a deputation of ‘‘Vesuviennes,” furi- 
ous female Republicans of the worst type. 
tain was the spokeswoman. She told him that the 
*“Vesuviennes” had come to endeavor to tell him how | 
much they loved him. 


The cap- 


” 


“There are fifty of us here,” she added, ‘“‘and our 
mission is, in the name of all the others, to kiss you.” 

This announcement made the poet shudder. The 
captain of the gang was tolerably good-looking, but 
the others were a horrible-looking, half-drunken, half- 
crazy set of viragoes. He was equal to the emer- 
gency. 

“Citizens,” he said, “I thank you. This is the hap- 
piest day of my life; but permit me to say that splen- 
did patriots like you cannot be treated as women. 
You must be regarded as men; and, since men do not 


kiss one another, we must content ourselves with a 


hearty handshaking.” 

The women considered themselves complimented. 
“Vive Lamartine!” they 
grasped his hand. When they were gone he looked 
like a man who had escaped from deadly peril. 


————— 


“NOT SO BAD A HATCH.” 


People with hobbies are often inclined to go to ex- 
tremes. Some bird-fanciers are known to have been 
so fond of their pets as to carry their zeal to a ludi- 
crous point. There was oncea Dey of Algiers, whose 
chief delight was in raising chickens. When his pi- 
rates would bring him Christian captives, he wonld 
set them as task work to hatch hens’ eggs. 

A Frenchman, who was a passionate lover of birds, 
found, one summer morning, a sitting hen dead on 
her nest. Three chickens had just burst the shell. 
Seven eggs remained to be safely brought to the 


hatching point. An immediate decision had to be 
taken. 


“T will do it myself,” he said. He put the eggs into 


a perforated card- board box, lined with cotton- wool, | 


drew on his night-cap, jumped into bed, clasped the 
box in his arms, and drew the coverlet over all. In 
this situation the enthusiast remained twenty-four 
hours without being able to close an eyelid. The 
chirpings of the chickens in their shells, and his at- 
tempts to answer them, kept him busy. It was heavy 
work, but the man felt triumphant when seven lively 
chickens appeared. 

“Three and seven,” he said, as he came down to | 
dinner the next day—‘“‘three and seven are ten. That’s 
not so bad a hatch, after all.” 


and whenever he had an opportunity, | 
always had special preparations made for his comfort. | 


Among the most amusing is one told of | 


shouted, and each one | 





That little tickling in your throat indicates catarrh, | 
which is cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 





Van Stan’s Stratena will mend anything. Stronger 


than glue. All druggists recommend it. (Adv. 
+ pale 

Dyspepsia—Its Causes and Cure, sent free. By J.H. 

MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 yrs. City Treas. [Adv. 
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Restorative Wine of Coca increases the power of 
the mind, enabling those who use it properly to readily 
perform mental tasks which otherwise would result in 
great exhaustion, (Ads. 
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EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 
A full assortment of above as well as the celebrated 
Eureka Knitting Silks, Filosene, and yash 

Etching Silks, all of which are ay Dye and fast | 
colors. For sale e by all leading | de alers 


‘W'S COMPANION. 


[Adv, | 


following well-known | 


r 
mH, Ridcing, | 


See thateach skein is labeled | 


Wemake the following low sched- | 
ule of prices for Real London Dyed | 


OU WILL von make ‘ $40.00 a eet 

and expenses,” but ladies who pos- | 

sess some skill in drawing or designing 
can make 


A GOOD LIVING 


almost anywhere, by using one of our 
patented IDEAL PERFORATING MA- 
CHINES for making STAMPING PAT- 
TERNS. It can be attached to any 
standard Sewing Machine, is readily oper- 
ated with a little practice, and good Pat- 
terns are always in demand. It is a com- 
plete, practical machine, well made and 
durable, and costs but $20. Send for free 
circular. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
12 W. 14th Street, New York. 


Home Art Work. 


The Art Interchange gives these three colored 
studies: Study of Do; wood, (20x11 in.) by Matilda 
Brown; Marine, (20x14 in. er Edward Moran; Fisher 
Girl, (15x10 in.) by Walter Saiterlee, for 


ONE DOLLAR, 


together with Six issues of the Art et and 
six large working pattern Supplements and instruction 
in embroidery, painting, carving and brass hammering. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR AND 65 CENTS, 


You can buy six colored studies, viz.: Peasant Girl, | 
(20x14 in.) by T. de Thulstrup; Study of Yellow Roses, 
(dix in.); Study of Grapes; F isher Girl, (1: xl in.) 
| by Walter Satterlee; Marine, (20x14 in.) by Edward 
Moran; Study of Dogwood, (20x14 in.) by Matilda 
Brown, and thirteen issues of the Art Interchange, 
tee he yom gem working design supplements, and two 
windred and eighteen pages ot desis gns and instruction 
in art work. Sample copy with large colored plate, 19e¢, 
|} in stamps. Descriptive illustr ated circular SENT FREE, 
Address, 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
37 & 39 West 22d Street. N.Y. | 


Fall and Winter Dress Goods. 


JAS. McCREERY & CO. 


Offer among their large assortment 
of Fall and Winter Dress Goods, 
the following special lines: 

A large stock of Wool Serges, 
42 inches wide, at 65 cts. per yard. 
| Two lines of Stripe and Check 
Cheviots, at 80 cts. per yard; also, 
a full assortment of Fail Colorings 
|in heavy-weight Camel’s Hair Bea- 
| trice Cloths, at $1 per yard, well 
worth $1.50. 


ORDERS |!rom any part of the 
BY country will receive 


careful and prompt 
MAIL 


TAS. McCREERY & C0. 


Broadway and 11th St., New York City. 
























INGALLS’ #33 BOOKS 
| AT SPECIAL PRICES! 


| Our customers sometimes write that they would like 
some of our Books, but not all, and want to know if 
| they cannot have a discount on those they wish. To 
meet this de mand we present the following list of our 
popular F ‘'Y WORK BOOKS, giving the 
regular retail price, also the special price of each. 
Select the Books you want, and we will send them to 
you, postage paid, for the Special Prices given; but | 
| not less than three Books sold at these Special | 
Prices. The three Books can be different, or the same, 


as you prefer. 


Retail Price, Special Price. 













Ingalls’ Manual of Faney Work.-- 36 ets 8 cts. 
| os ached ye bar * mbroidery. 38 25 cts. 
| 20 cts 
5c 15 cts 
25 15 cts 
| Tidy aud r int Russe Patt: rns.--- 25 ets 15 cts 
| Ingalls’ Crazy Patchwork Book.-- 15 cts 10 cts, 
| Macrame Lace and Rick-Rack Trim, 15 ets. 10 cts, 
| Instruction Book for Staumping.--- 15 cts. 6 cts 
How to use Fancy-Work Materials, 10 cts. 2 cts 
Ke nsington, L sate and He und Paint..25 ets. 20 cts. 
35 ¢ 30 cts. 

| 
| 10 cts, 
ue ¢ ans fe ‘wa 15 cts 
| e's Knitting and Croche 40 cts. 
| Jennie June’s Needlework.------ 40 cts, 
| Ladies’ Manual of Fancy Work.- 25 cts 
Ladies’ Guide to Fancy Work,------ 15 cts 


For full description of these Books, send for our large 
_| Mustr: ated C ‘ire’ ‘Ss. _ J. F.  INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 












DAINTY BOOTS 


not 
that will give a Jet Black lustrous polish. 


Can be preserved only by using a blacking 
that contains no acid or shellac; 
crack and scale; tnat will preserve the leather and render it perfectly pliable; and 


all these conditions se and when you buy again ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR s>, 







that will 


There is but one blacking made that answers 








Sr re ee 


Lap 








{ we Noop'’s 












1 eerTine {ess ~ ea 


-- Re, SL", 








ES BLACKING *) 
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ness, and Elegance of form, 
ous styl 
recomme 
clusive territory given. 
able and permanent business, 
ward. 
lars and terms to agent 
MAI 


Or to General Agents: 
Mme. 
J. B. PUTNAM, 126 State St., 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


PATEN 
| SKIRT 
b) SUPPORTING‘ 
a 


CORSETS. 











T 





"4, Shoulder 
Brace 
) Corset, 
a*% 


y Abdominal 
Corsets, 
Ww a or without the Abdominal upper ter. 
BE CORS IN T WORLD. 
x over them! 






macemiainens de igh i 

They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthfal- 
and being made in vari- 
adapted to all. Physicians 
Are not sold by merchants. Ex 
Ladies niake this a profit- 
Price, 81.50 and up- 
Orders by mail promptly filled. Send for circu- 










‘s and lengths, are 
end them. 





AME G RISWOL. D & CO., 
23 Broadway, N. Y. 
A. GRISWOLD, 49 ash’ton St., Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ll. 
.. Fredonia, New York. 


K. 


J.B. WyGa ANT & Co. 

















For genuine EAsE and comrort, this 
Corset has no equal. It is made with 
SHOULDER STRAP and BUSTLE to support 
the clothing, cLorH pAb under the steels 
to keep them from rusting and breaking, 
and Lock CLaAsP to prevent them from 
unhooking. Avery pair warranted. For 
sale by all first class merchants. Sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, for $1.25. 


WORCESTER CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. 








or 218 & 220 Market St., Chicago, II. 





YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of THE 
WEARER! 

Owing to the diagonal elasticity of the cloth, will fit 
perfectly the first time worn, no matter what the style 
of form is, either long or short-waisted. Requires no 
breaking in. Money returned by seller after being worn 
ten days if not found the most 

PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL, 

and Comfortable Corset ever worn. It is made of the 
best materials, and being elastic without rubber or 

orings, is invaluable for invalids, as it cannot conrpress 
the vital parts of the body. They are recommended by 
the most celebrated physicians in all the le, ading cities, 
See that the “Yatisi” stamp is on inside of Corset. Sold 
by all dealers, Price, by mail, prepaid, $1.25 and upwards, 


Mention Companton. CROTTY BROS., Chicago,I11, 
== ‘Send SIX Cents 


av for a sample 
ia) INENE 


COLLAR 
Rubens, lo, Raphael, Murillo. 
ne, Aneclon Raphael Mei! AND PAIR OF CUFFS 
INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMICAL. 
Made of cloth, and are completely MOVE RSIeLE. 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 





























THE YOUTH'S COMPANIO} 


NOV. 18, 1886. 














THEY FELL. 


They fe un bene sath the tattered banners, streaming 
yn battle’s clouded breath, 
Ww neve heroes saw, in serried columns gleaming, 
The lurid fires of death. 


Their mounds shall have our blessing of protection, 
While blooming years return, 

While summer airs give flowers a resurrection, 
And gem the moss and fern 


+o 
DUTCH WELCOME, 


Mr. Henry Havard, in his “Picturesque Holland,” 
gives an amusing account of the welcome he received 
upon landing at a little town on the coast of Fries- 
land. The customs of those primitive people are all 
the more interesting to us, because it was from their 
neighborhood that the Saxons and the Angles went 
over into England, and founded the first stable mon- 
archies after the Romans left the island. As the 
marshes on the English coast look the same to-day 
that they did when seen by the first colonists, so all 
that Friesland coast remains just as it was when the 
Angles were living there. We can imagine that the 
manners of the people have changed searcely more. 





When one goes to Venice one gets out of the train 
into a boat, which to a new comer is somewhat sur 
prising. At Schiermonnikoog it is the contrary. You 
get out of the vessel into a cart, which goes rumbling 
and stumbling through the different holes in the sand, 
threatening to swamp us, or for us to be carried out 
to sea by the waves, but usually arriving safe to the 
shore, the boats confining themselves to acting as 
convoys, and giving passengers a hearty welcome. 

lhis reception was very gratifying to us, but it was 
nothing compared to the one we received on reaching 
the parade. We could doubt no longer that the two 
or three hundred children and people assembled, were 
there to see us, and us only. The cheers, laughter 
and jokes were unceasing; but they, like the owner of 
the craft, were evidently disappointed in our appear- 
ance, and would have wished us more majestic and 
better dressed. As for myself, 
being undeceived that T would have given much for a 
general's cocked lat and uniform. 

At the entrance of the village we perceived, massed 
together, the whole female population of the place. 
Doubtless from modesty or delicacy they had retired 
from the pier, but their curiosity was none the less 
lively, for they inspected us with 2 closeness approach- 
ing to rudeness. Happily a good angel in the shape 
of one of the authorities was watching over us, for a 
stentorian voice called out, “Now that you have had 
a good stare at them, perhaps vou will let them pass, 
and leave them alone.” The speaker was the Govern- 
ment gamekeeper. The words were followed by a 
graceful sign with his stick as an invitation to dis- 
perse, Which was at once complied with. 

er a 
INVITING A QUARREL. 

lie practice of carrying firearms habitually about 
one’s person is much depreeated, and in many places 
with imprisonment. To go 
always armed for a quarrel is a continual temptation 
to risk a quarrel. 


ix punishable fine or 


Judge Branham, of Georgia, re- 


lates the following anecdote from his own experience. 


He had a clerk in his office who was in the habit of 
earrving aderringer pistol in each of his vest pockets. 
Phis the judge tried to persuade 
he was persistent in his purpose. 

A client made a remark to the clerk after he (Bran- 
ham) had lost his ease that his lawyer made no effort 
to do his duty in the matter. Branham called his 
client to account for saying so, and the latter there 
upon denied having made the statement. 

lhe clerk and the client and Judge Branham having 
met in the law office, the clerk inquired of the client 
if he denied making the remark. The client emphat- 
ically denied it, when the clerk, who was seated at 
the table writing, looked up and simply remarked : 

“You have lied, that’s all.” 

The client, who was a large muscular fellow, picked 
up the tongs, and was intending to brain the clerk, 
when the clerk placed his tingers in his vest pocket 
and pulled out a derringer, and, without getting up 
from his seat, rested his hand on the table, and ex 
claimed 

“You put down those tongs 

The man very prudently put down the tongs. 
he had gone, the clerk said to Judge Branham 

“You have always insisted that [ should not carry 
a pistol, as T would have no need of it. Now, if 


When 


[ had not had that weapon, that fellow would have 


killed me with those tongs. 
“Not at all probable,” replied Judge Branham. 
“Why?” interrogated the surprised clerk. 
“Because,” replied Judge Branbam, “if you had 
been without a pistol, you would not have called the 
fellow a liar.” 
This was to the 


clerk a new view of the matter, 


and he abandoned the practice of carrying concealed 


weapons. 
_ +e 

THE DOG'S COLLAR. 
Among the 
counted the 


marvellous freaks of electricity may be 
following. Bouncer is the name of a 
watch-dog which lends his honest bark to protect a 
farm-house It isa 
singular circumstance that during summer evenings, 


near Bayonne, in New Jersey. 


when thunder-storms are frequent, Bouncer refuses 
to be coaxed from the depths of his master’s cellar. 
lhe reason for this singularity on the part of Bouncer 
is that he met with a startling adventure on an after- 


noon in midsummer two vears ago. 


He then wore a new steel collar, and, at the time of 
the incident to whieh this relates, he was with his 
master in harvest-tield. A storm burst with extreme 
violence upon the tield-hands, and all ran for shelter, 
as speedily as they could move. 

All at onee, a ring of blue flame began to encircle 
Bouncer’s neck. He fell as if dead, and, concluding 
that the dog had been killed by lightning, the men 
pressed on toward the house 

But Bouncer survived the fearful shock, and even 
before the farm-hands reached a place of shelter, he 
was at their heels. The collar was no longer around 
the dog’s neck, but in its place was a yellowish ring 
of scorched hair.. Since then, search has been made 
for the collar, but no one ever has been able to dis- 
cover a trace of it. 

The mark on Bouncer’s neck is not to be seen now, 
because of a new growth of hair, but the dog has not 
forgotten that electricity hurts. 


-~2 
AN Irishman who had on a very ragged coat was 
asked of what stuff it was made. ‘“Bedad, I don’t 


know!" said he; “but I think the most of it is made 
of fresh air,” 


I felt so keenly their | 


him not to do, but | 











Catarrh is a constitutional disease, and requires a | 
constitutional remedy like Hood's Sarsaparilla. [Adv. 


lL: 
BAD‘ 


| GTATEN FL AND 
Y DYEING EST ARLISHMENT, 
BARRETT, NEPHE ASS .5 &7 Jolin St. 

8th St., Philada.; 43 N.C he s at. Balt. ae — aay 


cleaned without ripping. Send for circular and price list. 


ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 





:postpaid for 
Jas. Steiner, Honolulu, 


Iil'd Cat. 4e. Mention School, C lub 


oo nuine Sandwich Isl'd Stamps :all diff. 
.in new U.S, stamps. 


GES & Meda!s. 








 Sne.desiring the anta.(is Its meritsas a WASH BLUE have been fully | 
or Soc.desiring them. H, HART, Box 6, Atlanta,Ga. . ¥ inh ant endorsed by thousands vt ale 
(4 FOREIGN | ot AMPS, 100, all differ- ar grocer ¢ it to have it onsale. Ask him for 
5OC ent. le, "¥. P. VINCE <r "Chathems, > 2 D. “8. WILTBERGE 


mu = he. 


artailed Donkey ” will kee pany company 
r of laughter for a whole eve ning. Price 
postpaid, abe. CHAS. 8, GIVEN, 4125 Lake Av.Chicago.ill 


A®*, NOVELTY MADE TO ORDER. 
comple and description for estimate. 
H. T. CUSHMAN, N. Bennington, Vt. 
NOLD OR» Scarf Pin! For Ladies or Gentle men, 
Wonderfu.ly new combination of Ores, 25e, Stamps 
taken. MCCLAIN’S MINERAL MUSEUM, De nver, Col. 
BIRDS Ganaries warranted, singers, $2.00; be “ 
$3. Parrots cheap. Book on Birds, 25c, 


G. C. HOLDEN, 9 Bowdoir Sees, Boston. | 


a 233 N. Second St., Phila, Pa. 
: FoR 
DRESS MAKING. 







“4 





Send 




















ities who wear “Featherbone” in Dresses, Waists and 
Corsets, are delighted with it. Will not warp, break, or 
split. Sold by the Wholesale and Rets!i Trade 'verywhere. 
BY MAIL. Best quality Violin 
STRIN Strings, selected and gauged, per 
' set, (0c. Guitar Strings, best qual- 
65c. Banjo Strings, best quality, double 
lenieth, pe per -¥. 50c. Mandolin Strings, My nh a loop, gauged, 
per ie. THOMPSON & ODE 
‘180 Washington Street, Seek, Mass. 
















on James River, Va... i n Claremont 
| . KR. M. LAMBI 
FARMS goign, faust circular i. @o-yanntactuter at AN ins ot ™, 


BOOK | HOLDER RS. 


The i Most Perfect Dict'ry Holder, 
36 EAST tom ST., NEW YORK. 


PAPER FLOWERS! 


Instructions for making Paper Flowers. Over sixty 
samples of Imported Tissue and Flower Papers. Sam- 
ples of Flowers made up. Patterns and materials for 
making one dozen Flowers, sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
W. B. COE Madison, Conn. 


> 


GREAT MUSIC SALE. susic*tor'S5 ste 


stamps. A. CORTADA & CO., 6 E, l4th St., New York, 


PANTS; TO ORDER BY MAIL. All retail 


»rofits saved. 15 choice samples, 5 cts. 
1FG’RS PANT Whitman, Mass. | 





























‘ELECRAPHY ly Learn “here and earn 


== good pay. Situations fur- 
nished. Write Valentine Bros., Janesville, Wis. 


FOR B B 





EST! FOOT LATHE MADE (worth 
hirty Dollars and wpwees) write 





























. Mac bean y Co., Battle Jreek, I Mich . INDELIBLE IWK. 
" No preparation and only a 
WATCHES, JEWELRY AND NOTIONS, The cheapest common needed. Estab- 
fe) lace in the West. ONE SAMPLE and Illust’d Catalog lished §& "Weare. Supe- 
Q> FREE. W. HILL & CO., 100 W. Madison St. Chieago. and popular for decorative work on linen. ed 
& entennixt edal & Diploma. Sold everywhere- 
Book-keeping, Business 


FOR 75 CENTS, 
WITHOUT PAIN OR INCONVENIENCE, 
IN WINC TOE-NAIL 
IS PERMANENTLY CURED with Dr. STEDMAN’S 
AUTOMATIC a ig Sent by mail. C /_~ free. 
Address cD N & on 
a Ohio. 


GUNS 





“Mention YOuTH’s ¢ ‘OMPANION. ~ 


Our $15 Shot Gun now $0. 
$15 Breechloader “ $9.50 


All kinds Guns guaranteed sower than 
elsewhere, Send stamp for illustrated 
catalogue. POWELL & 6 CLEMENT, 
180 Main St.. Cincinnati, 0) 


ASK YOUR WATCHMAKER me 


EY 
WILL WIND ‘/ ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 
Sample by mail, 25 cts. Circulars free. 
J. S. BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey St., N. Y. 


GRANULA 


[ncomparahle Food, Unequaled for children 
and ao a : de a Cael U eet te pe for con- 
stipation and dyspepsia. Box by mail, 36 cts. OUR 
I HOM E GRAN ILA CO., Dansville, N. ¥. Mfrs. 






























HOME finer 
grup Pe 
Bryant's College of ‘Business, Buffalo, N. Y. 
B rating, ete. For =< 88 page Illustrated catalogue 
ACEN TS -Active Ladies and Gentlemen to 
S. Good pay. Full instructions. Previous experience 
{3} f _ §$4 to $54 the Nick Tidy 
. Stamps. W. Hasse ibach, box Adl Sandusky.O, 
YQ 
RUG Ss. Birds, Animals, ete., printed on burlap | 
( 
ufacture for Catalogue. AMERICAN J 
obtain by mail a “trial package” of B ne any sure 


nmanship, Arithmetic, Short- 
address, inclosing stam) 
Vv 
sell Pictorial Books, Bibles and 
oan for 
unnecessary. Add ddress EF, P. JORDAN &6 0., St. Louis, Mo. | 
in your ow 
Holder, F os fam- 
| ily buys them. 
eloth) t be worked in rags, yarn, ‘ete. Wholesale and | 
lL. 
P ATTERN CO., Biddeford, Maine. | 
A two-cent sta 
| cure for Headache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, /ndi- 





hand, ete., thoroughly taught by MAIL. Circulars free. 
M. T. COM stoc K, 6 Astor Place, N. x. | 
Holiday Presents, in every section of the 
fra n 
— se ction | 
Sample and Agents’ price list by mail 
16c. in 2 
Beautiful Colored de signs of Flowe rs, 
rge discounts to de: “alers.’ Se nd Stamp to man- | 
BILIOUSIN & FAr.r, Providenc 
gestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, and 





all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 


A NEW ART! VENETIAN real Glass 
| Sti aining. doors, tran- 
soms, lamps, tire-sereens, ete., at ONE-TENTH usual 
| cost; Cathedral and Fancy Glass § Staining by any one at 
home, with our New Patent Process. ‘The latest Deco- 
rative Art. EUGENE PEARL, 3U nion Sq. New York. 


100 PIECES OF PARLOR FIREWORKS, 


Also full list of other Fireworks, sent to any aitveen dn 
recel ot of Ve. by the UNITE D STATES FIREWORKS | 
a 8 Arch St., Boston, Mass. Agents Wanted, — 


ICE ano ROLLER * 
SKATES 








BARNEYE. BERRY | 


SPRINGEI D MA 2 
ALOGUE FREE 


THE “HERO” STEAM ENGINE. 


4% inches high, and is a perfect little wonder. 

cae) It is 2 new design, with Brass Boiler, plated 

fly-wheel and cy! hder, 

Which small toys may ve connected. It is perfectly 

Price, post pas in HE We. (former price de. ), 
VIL. KINSON »., 

5 and 77 State Street, c hicago, Ill. 








DO NOT STAMMER, 


BUT SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
DOUGLAS McCALLUM, 
ll EAst HtH STREET, NEW YORK, | 


PLAY THE PIANO AND ORGAN } 
By using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. Any person can | 
a 


safe. 
stamps ak 











play a tune on either instrument without the aie 
teacher. No previous knowledge of music whatever re- 
nie Send for book of testimonials free. Address 


1EARNE & CO., P.O. Box 1487, New York, | 


Christmas Cards Free 


10 beauties, all different, free to all who send I6e. for 
our beautiful saniples of cards for agents. Premiums 
for Clubs. Address KELSEY & CO, Meriden, Conn, 


Over 100 Beautiful Send ten 2c. stamps for sam- 
Varieties of Silks for 


ples and book of fancy stite 7 


es, designs, &c.. for 
Embroid'ry a 


colors, 2c. a packag ATCHWORK. 


Yale Silk Wks..New Haven,C t. | 


The Great Secret of the Canary breeders of the Hi artz. 


BIRD MAN NA<* will restore the song of 


sage birds and preserve 
them in constant health. 1) cents by mail. Full diree- 
tions wor taking care of domestic pe - mailed FREE, 


sIRD FOOD CO. 400.N, . Philadelphia, Pa. 


“OUR KITTIES.” 


CUNNINGEST PUSSIE sh etachci r —_ Photo from 
life, handsomely mounted on larg “iged boards, 
mailed for 25e. in sti uups. KF, PE Tho, “Cc hicago, Il. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE) 





A Canvas Cartridge-Belt, any gauge or caliber, free 
by mail for 13 two-ct. postage stamps. Send for our Gun 
| Circular. JOHN D. BETHEL, 122 Chambers St., N.Y. 


*37 TRIANGULAR DOMINOS, 


New Standard Gmusement. comprising 
| Ze 











Peg oy yames v=’ the Y laborate Games 
for the Social ¢ e Games for the 
Ingenious, Set of: 4, in handsome box, with in- 
structions, postpaid, 25 cents. A cheaper set, 
to learn tle game. 10 cents silver. 

FRANK H. RICHARDS, Troy, N. Y. 


TYPE SETTING, ete. 
easy. Printed directions. 
For business, home use, 
or money making. For old 
or young. Send 2 stamps 
for Catalogue of Presses, 
Paper, Cards, &c., 
te the facto 
KELSEY & Cco., 
Meriden, C Conn. 


Now Noyes’ New| No. 19 is self-shut- 
ting. Strong springs securely shut. 

















safely support and closely is 
Of any kind, send stamp to A, W. CUMP, the bulky book. Book-sellers, be- 
Dayton. Qhio, fer large Illustrated Price ware! This bodes brisk business b) 
Listot NEW and’ SECOND-HAND MAC HINES, = by. More wire holders sold 


ast 2 years than all other 
ces combined, and not a 


Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange, 


| BICYCLES REPAIRED and ener | 


|" YOMMY’S FIRST SPEAKER contains 250 | 
pieces, all suitable for little Boys and Girls from 5 to 
i years old: best book of its kind published; every piece 
jagem. A beautiful book: board covers, cloth back; only 
50c. Ask your Bookse ‘lier, ~~ send stamps to the ~ub- 
lisher, W. H. HARRISON, 47 State St., Chicago, TN, 


9 CHOICE RECITATIONS AND READINGS | 


mailed to any address for 12 cents, The best 


coms laint. Ask any dealer 
for them or send to L.W.NOYES, 
99 & 101 W. Monroe St. ,Chicaco. 


c Tv 


ting every sine! for BOBLIG EXHIBITIONS 


¥~ A profitable business fora man with pool apital, Ale 

















‘ i selec wanes oe cheapest e pe : a red, Satis- sa ALLISTER Amusement. 8p. Catalogue free. 
r ow punrents \. unps taken, ddress ic. Optician, Nas Stree’ -¥. 
HILVIE & CO., 231 Rose Street, New York. he amet tne nnn Sk A 


















FIRE, FUN, SONG AND STORY 
(Illustrated): 64 pages; 108 songs 


ICAMPI (words and male) old popular war 
songs, and new patriotic. 10 cents (mailed); also acme 


songs for schools and families; same size and price. 
Col. REDINGTON, Syracuse, N 


SLEEI sons troubled by si ane 


LESSNESS, for pamphlet on this subject, address * 
* Eugene Pearl, 23 U nion Square, New York. 


DRESSES Dyed Whole 
LEWANDO’ "S. Price-List sent Free 


2 W. 14th Street, Ne 
A 7 Tomnte Place, Boston. 


ers & Sedentary People. 


Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths: the 


Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gymnasium. Takes but 6 in. sq. floor-room, 
new, scientific, durable, comprehen- 
sive, cheap. Send for Cire’r. “HOME 
oo HOOLS FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE,” 
6E, Mth St. & 713 5th Ave. N.Y. Prof. 
D.L. Dowb. Wm. Blakie. author of “How to Get Strong.” 
says ot it: “I never saw any other I liked half as well.” 


~ HANG YOUR WINDOWS 


Mechanically induced, with- 
out opiates; harmless, reli- 
able; no discomfort. Per- 





With “ SAMSON ” Cord. 


Write for Six-Foot Sample. 


J. P, TOLMAN & CO., 164 High St., Boston, Mass. 


COLTS RIFLE 


Just Half the 

Factory Pricet $ 
Guns, Am. Bull- 2,50 Bean's s wavs Police 
is, &c. Send — "4 Llustrated 84-Page Cat e. 
youn P. LOVELL’S SONS, Boston, Mass, Established 


ust as tak 


rom the Mines in the 
Mountains, made tn — iful Lee y 
n uce, price only 33c paic 
MMEN, 81] East 16th se. Dux. Vek, COLO 


‘for large itistd. cata ue 
NO velties, eit catalog 


pins: To quickly 
Address, A. H. T 

Send Stam: 

nets, Agate 





Has a pulley wheel with 


> 
rio illustra- 


“HOME EXERCISER ’/or Brain- Work- 


(DR. SWETTS COUGH COMPOU COMPOUND, 


Horehound, Boneset. Elm, Flax-Seed, Licorice, &c., 
makes one quart Syrup. No Narcotics. No poisons of 
any kind, but safe and effectual in all pnsess Ly as 
| Affections. 2e.a package. Sent by mail, 

| Botanic Depot, 3uston, Mass. GEO. W. SW ant, i. 


“ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
Clean as the food we eat 
So sweet in the mouth as to 
be highly prized asa 
TOOTH SOAP. 
Recommended by Leading 


Physicians. F FOR THE TOILET & BATH. 


Ladies may obtain a Free Sample Cake at their 
Drageite, of by sending 6e, postage to the manufacturer 
A. » H. CO COB BB, 33 B 33 Batterymareh St. Boston, Mass. 


§ | Drawing Materials, Math 
ematical Instruments, 
RAS ThA etc. 


AMS, 


OST and 
Ww oe a 


37 “— 











Artists’: 
Materials... ic 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and ae this paper. 
Special rates to Teachers and Academies. 


| Ee 


————| 
& 








IMPROVED 
ADJUSTABLE LAMPS 


PIANO, DESK K AND Th TABLE. 


ISIFTING FLOUR SAFE 
=| Ladies’ Favorite Hair Crimper 


Sl MiG. CO- TS NQVELTIES 
TELEGRAPHY. 


Wash’ton St., Chicago. 

If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
constructing and operating Short Lines of Te legraphy. 
&c., send your address and get J. H. BUNNELL & Co 
Manual of Instruction for Learners of T slenvapiy, 
latest edition, which we will send Free of Charge to all 
who apply by mail or otherwise, It is the plainest and 
best book of tnstre Cat = Telegraphy e _ published. 

J. NNELL & CO. 
106 and 108 te Street, New York. 


FLAVOR YOUR 


THANKSGIVING 


WM. G. BELL & CO.’S 


(Boston, Mass.) 
Spiced Seasoning. 


Sample Box to Flavor Eight-Pound 
Turkey sent for 2-eent stamp. 
IANO MARVEL--FINGER AND WRIST GYM- 
nasties for Piano vipte nts and Teachers. Revised, 
enlarged, SIX MIN s EQUAL AN HC IR AT 
PIANO! Flexibility ett ‘The Finger Gym- 
nasties received from you are much the Wy ty ‘and 
best of anything | have seen or tried, Roehner 
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Easton, Pa “T have used them and think them very 
beneticial for fle wy ek power and ability. J. H. Allen, 
Albany, per doz. “Agents 


N. 40c., 
A. R. MOORE, Troy, N.Y 


London Trouser Stretcher. 


Takes bagging out of knees and restores 


Wanted, 











yantaloons to original snaps. Price 
2.50. AGENTS WANTED, | “send 
for Circular, 1 best Present 





make to any gentleman. Sole W jolesale 


Agents in the United States, 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


32 North Street, Boston, Mass. 











J. & J. COLMAN, 
LONDON NGLAND. 
CONCENTRATED 


MUSTARD 0IL—— 


A POSITIVE 
OR RHEUMATISM and Muscular Pains; out. 


ward application, Sold by all Druggists and Grocers 
you cannot obtain from your Druggist or Grocer, send to 
JAMES P. SM ITH, 45 Park Place, New York. 


"THE TOWER OF HANNOI. 
An ancient Puzzle from the 
Celestial Kingdom. All are 
fascinated with it. and it will 
be inevery home in the coun- 
try this winter. It is more in- 
teresting than the famous 15 
puzzle, as it can bedone. We 
will send sample, postpaid, f 
for }e., or 1 doz. for $3. Made * 
in different colors, and very 
attractive. Haff & Co., 
Hartford, Conn., Box 24. 


Reliable Carpenter Organs 

Cc ey | the Celebrated Car- 
penter O nm Action. 

They are pure in tone, perfect in 
construction, in exact accord with 
the voice, and full of patented im- 
provements. More than 50 different 
Styles, ranging in price from $20 up. 
WARRANTED FOR 8 YEARS. Where 
we have no agent, Organs sold di- 
rect on easy payments. Buy no or- 
— until you have seen our Cata- 
logue. Free to any address. 





c. P. Ca nter Co., 
(Est. 1850.) "Pitre ttleboro’, Vt. 


THE ATWOOD COLOCNE. 


A most delightful fragrant and permanent perfume. 
Combining delicacy of bouquet, originality of odor, 
with corresponding lasting qualities. 
it + a tn my A to the sick. 
is a pe for lady or gentleman. 
Satisfaction is guaranteed. 
» handsome half-pint, pint, and quart botties. 5 with 
be autiful illuminated labels at $1.25, $2.00, and ~ 4 pad 
or 


ottle respectively. If not obtainable of i 
846 Broad way, New York. 


Dry Goods dealer, write the proprietor, 
H. |. We ATWOOD, 
HENLEY’S World-Renowned 
MONARCH and CHALLENGE 
RINK AND CLUB 


Patented. The best, most durable, com- 
plete and successful Roller Skate in the 
market. Liberal 
terms to the trade. 
Send 4-ct. stamp for 
ag 

. C. HENLEY, 
) At, 4 Man’f'r, 
_Richmona, Ind. 


















STOVE ‘POLISH 





vee Beauty tt Potten, faving Laker, <tualled. 
OhsE a ity, aa Cheapness, 
SIORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton ass. 











_THE YOUTH'S 














A FEW QUESTIONS. 


“EVERY conceivable QUESTION possible, wheth- 
er trivial or important, is accurately ANSWERED by 


the UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE and INFORMATION | 


OFFICE, 19 Brompton Street, Bloomsbury Square, 


London, W. C. Fees from 1s. 6s. toastamp for reply. | 


This institution has access to all the sources of infor- 
mation in existence, hence its accuracy can be relied 
upon. Write for prospectus.” 

This advertisement and many others like it are not | 
at all rare in the English dailies. 
course, is to beguile the credulous and unwary people 
from the country into making personal inquiries into 
matters which they have no business to meddle with, 
and in the end, the “Universal Knowledge and Infor- 
mation Office” fleeces the questioner out of several 
pounds. In the following instance, however, the 
“Universal Knowledge and Information Office” was 


somewhat strained, to say the least, in attempting to | 


furnish the information required. Two American 
travellers from the Western Territories read the above 
advertisement ina London daily. They were much 
amused and interested. 


“Did you ever hear of such sublime audacity? Sup- 
pose we call at the ‘Universal Knowledge and Infor- 
mation Oilice,’ Jim, and get a supply.” 

“Agreed,” said Jim, and off they went in search of 
**19 Brompton Street.” 

They found a neat little office, and a smartly dressed 
young man seated behind a desk busily engaged, ap- 
parently, in writing. 

“We thought we - would call i in, and make a few in- 
quiries,” said the first American, with a bland smile. 

“Glad to see you, gentlemen. We'll try to suit 
you,” replied the proprietor. ‘Here are our blanks. 

f you will write your questions upon one of them, 
we will endeavor to get the information you wish, as 
promptly as possible.” 

“Much obliged. 
culiar.”’ 

The young man behind the desk smiled with a supe- 
rior air. “Private matter, eh? Well, my dear sir, 
give us the particulars, and we will guarantee satis- 
faction.” 

The two Americans consulted together in a mysteri- 
ous whisper, and then one of them sat down and 
wrote out the questions. When he had finished he 
handed the paper to the young man behind the desk, 
who read the following: 

1. What is the origin of evil? 

2. What is the meaning of the word “pie” 
United States? 

3. When will the Panama Canal be finished? 
4. How many green apples can a small boy eat after 
a hearty meal? | 
5. In 1825 a party of Natchez Indians captured a 
white man living at the time on «# ranch fourteen 
miles from the nearest settlement in Texas. The 
white man had a cent in his pocket with a hole in it. 
(A hole in the cent). The Indians, it is believed, car- 
ried the white man into the unknown territory beyond 
the Passaquaturos River. There, it is supposed, he 
died. His personal possessions were, it is surmised, 
divided among the different tribes of Monongahelas, 
Cuturachians, Pontchuras and Incustriasthuriums. 
Who has got the cent with the hole in it, and what is 

its present face value? 

6. How long will it take to go to Constantinople, if 
you go by way of Greenland, the Isle of Shoals, the 
Panama Canal, San Francisco, Cape of Good Hope, 
North Pole, Juan Fernandez and Charing Cross? 

7. How old is the oldest woman in the world? 

8. Who died, if anybody, in the town of Cherende- 
lous, Terra del Fuego, last night? 

9. What is the exact date of vour own death? 

10. What is the price of two pounds of the best 
yellow soap in Mr. H. W. Smith’ “ grocery, New South 
Wales, Wyoming Territory, U. 


in the 


ll. Ts there any conceivable camabin possible which | 


we have not asked, which the “‘ Universal Knowledge 
and Information Office” 
why not? 

Long and fixedly the young man glared at the ques- 


tions, and when he finally looked up with an attempt | 


to smile and to say something, the exact words failed 
him. He looked at the American, but the man was 
too large, and besides did not look like one it would 
be wise to insult. “Never mind about the answers 
this morning. To-morrow will do as well. Send them 
to our address, which you can easily find, as you hav e 
‘access to all the sources of information in existence,’ 
and send in the bill with them. Good-day.” 

And the two Americans gravely marched out of the 
office, leaving the proprietor of the “Universal Knowl- 
edge and Information Office” feeling quite as uncom- 
fortable as he had no doubt made some of his victims 

eel. 


—_———_+or——_ 


MEXICAN BOYS. 


There are two sides to every war. It does not make 
us less patriotic, probably, to bear in mind that the 
Englishmen who marched back from Concord, and 
who committed more than one bloody act when they 
succeeded in getting their hands upon any of the col- 
onials, had fearful provocation in the fire from a hid- 
den enemy that was poured upon them. That they 
preserved their organization on that dreadful march 
home was, in itself, a gallant feat of arms. And in 
another war in which our brave soldiers won many 
laurels,—the war with Mexico,—there were incidents 
which are still used, and used often, to fire the hearts 
of Mexicans. 


One of these was at the defence of Chapultepec 
agaiast our soldiers,—a defence as gallant as was the 
attack, —in which forty-eight Mexican cadets lost their 
lives. This account of the incident is taken from a 
recent letter from Mexico by Miss Fannie B. Ward: 

“For many_years that celebrated castle [Chapulte- 
pec]—whicre Montezuma held his barbaric court in 
the surrounding grove of cypresses; where, during 
nearly t! ree T™ ies, lived the successive Vice-Kings 
of Spain, and where Maximilian made his imperial 
home—has been the West Point of Mexico. 

“After Gen. Scott had taken the place by storm and 
Gen. Bravo had surrendered, a Mexican cadet, only 
fifteen years of age, seeing the flag of his country in 
peril, most of his comrades being already slain, sprang 
up the flag-staff, tore the banner from its place, wound 
it around his body and slid down, intending to plunge 
over the precipice in order to save the colors from fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy. 

“That act of heroism being frustrated, the brave 
boy, with the banner still wra nped around him, fought | 
until his sword was taken and himself actually cut in | 
pieces. . . . Our historical accounts of the storming 
of Chapultepec make no mention of this and similar 
incidents. ... 

“Forty-eight of these school-boys, ranging in age 
from fourteen to twenty years, . . . lie buried in one 
grave at the foot of the hill. Year ‘by year the cadets 
of Chapultepec strew flowers upon this saddest of 
sepulchres,”’ 


Their object, of | 


The information we require is pe- | 


| 
| 
i- 


cannot answer, and if so, | 


COMPANION... 
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Payson’s is the most reliable Ink for plain or decora- 
tive marking on linen, It is sold by all Stationers. [Adv. 
\ serene eeemmsesee 


| Pudding and Sauces will prove failures where in- 

ferior Flavoring Extracts are used. Housekeepers | 

should buy the pure and strong Fruit Flavors manu- 

factured by Thurber, Whyland & Co. (Ade. 
————_——__— 


Good housekeepers are fast finding out that a pure 
Extract made by Joseph Burnett & Co., costing a cent or 
two more a bottle, goes farther and makes the most de- 
licious of dishes. Avoid goods only recommended by 
their cheapness. (Ade. 








Send 10 Cents for SAMPLE COPY of the 


MUSICAL WORLD, 


containing $2 Worth of New Music, and "nciee 
musical reading. Catalogue of Music and Books sent 
~*~. bey teachers should write for terms. 
BRAINARD’S SONS, Cleveland, Ohio. © 


6 PENG! LS; its h OWN NAME 


AND # gry pr inted 
| 








on , o. in GOL LET- 

ERs, for 25 rey NTS 

Twelve for 40c.; Six 25e. orders for $1; postpaid, 
CONNECTICUT NOVELTY COMPANY, 

_ STAMPS TAKEN. Meriden, "Conn. 


NEW MUSIC EVERY MONTH. 


OLIO, only $1.60 a year; most. popular 

Muana Moutkin, A “contains 18 to 20 pages new first-class 

Music every month, with 12 pages Musical matter at 

home and abroad; also an elegant lithograph of some 

noted Musician or celebrity, suitable for framing, in | 

| each issue. Send tn - and get the Folio for one year. 
Address WHIT H & CO., Boston, Mass, 

Send 2-cent pia ior Sample “Copy. 


aay PATTERNS FOR SCROLL-SAWING, | | 


Scroll-Saw Machines, Woods, Tools and all mat | | 
terials used by the Scroll-sawyer. Largest and 
or 





finest stock in the U.S. New Goods, Low prices. 
Send 4c, in stamps for large illus. Price-List of 
Saws, etc., or 10c, in stamps for Price-List of ——. 
| Designs and handsome 10c, Pattern, and elev 
Coupon otters, [t will pay you fos send the le. No: ae 
| tention paid to postals. "1 He JO WILKINSON 
CO., 75 and | ‘47 State te "Uhicago, il 


~ 


The BABCOCK © 
4. Fire Extinguisher 


A-sentinel that never sleeps! The 
only powerful, effective and reliable 
Fire Extinguisher extant. 


S. F. HAYWARD & CO., Gen’ E. Agents, | 
407 Broadway, New York. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


Health and strength for young or old can be gained, 
round shoulders cured, muscle increased, lungs en- 
larged by using our Home Apparatus. Five kinds: 
price, 50 cts. to $3, or a combination of five pieces, 
making best and most complete HOMME CYMNA- 
SIUM, $5. Can be set in any room. Adapted to 
every age. 


Send for illustrated circular. 
BURLINGTON GYMNASIUM CO., Burlington, Vt. 


BY HENLEYS Scll-Atjasting BIBS. 


Seed Patented May 8th, 1883. The most useful, 
practical and rapid selling houschold ariice le 
m ever placed on the market. Made of fine ma- 
terials and elegant in design. Liberal terms 
> to the trade. Agen ud Canva 
wanted everywhere, Send 50¢e, in postage 
§ stamps or money order for po ib and 
Book of Patterns to 
M. C. HENLE 
SOLE OWNER AND MANUFAC 24 RE R, 
RIC HMON D, INDIAN 


Christmas Double Numbers “of 
Ihe London Graphic, 


The Illustrated London News, 
HOLLY LEAVES, 


LND 
‘= Wateans GS a ae oes 
each with beautiful colored engravings, will be pub- 
lished early in December, in this country and abroad 
simultaneously. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH. 
OF ALL NEWSDEALERS. ORDER NOW. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., NEW YORK, 


A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
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Giving an enaiyele pon Seeuvtartintn of Mellin’s oot | 
advice and useful informa tion for nursing mothers and | 
| invalids, mailed free to any address. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO. 

41 Central W harf, Boston, Mass. 


BABY’S 
THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


However sumptuously the old folks may fare 
on November 25th, the whole Dinner will be 
spoiled for the MOTHER if baby is not happy 
and contented. Every mother who reads this paper 
and has a delicate infant can insure the peace 
and comfort of her babe by procuring a can of 


NESTLE’S MILK FOOD. 


Only water is required to prepare this delicious, 
estible and nourishing food for infants. 
ishing every mother who reads this note as_| 
| good digestion on Thanksgiving Day as the babies | 
who dine on Nestl¢’s Food will enjoy. | 
We remain your BABY’ '$ ”PRIENDS. 
N. B.—A Sample and pamphlet giving full par- | 
ticulars sent to any mother on application to 
THOS. LEEMINC & CO., Sole Agents, 
18 College Place, New York. 
We prese nt here a 


fac-simile print of our 
one-half pound 


Cocoa-theta 


can without its wrap- 
per of pink tissue. 

Consimers who wish 
to give this unrivalled 
preparation of Choc- 
olate a trial, should 
see that their dealer | 
gives them 


WILBUR’S. 


We will mail you 
trial sample for 10 
stamps. 


H. O.WILBUR & SONS 
Philadelphia. 
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| 





| 





| our Cement where you live 


jus $1.21 


| 
| . 


TOBOGGANING. 


Now is the time to erect slides and to organize clubs | 
for this queen of Winter sports. Slides can be erected 


at small cost wherever there is snow sufficient for a few | 


days’ sleighing, 

Public slides will be very profitable, for tobogganing 
is sure to be all the rage. 

— Club and family slides easily and cheaply | 
made 

Plans and_ specifications, and estimates of cost, for | 
slides, and Rules and Re; gulations for m: imaging same, 
together with a beautiful chromo litho; graph 2x8 of one 
of the finest slides in full operation, showing a variety of 

ME C 


sent to any addre ss | 
for 2% cents. Address A. G@. SPALDIN 





yB 


ROs., 


| Sole Agents for the Burlington Star 2 teal 108 Mad- 


ison Street, Chica; £05 241 Broadway, New York, 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 









= Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, — 
leading to Consumption. Itc 

; AR, where other medic es hav e failed, 

Bre the world, adhe totaste. 25c., 

soe cies  50c., and $1. Ask your Druggist 

for it and keep in readiness. 





Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. 


' Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Beautifies and Heals. 





25e. 











German Corn Remover, 25e., kills corns: and bunions. 





We will send you a book contain- 
ing AMPLE PROOFS of this fact, 
WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 
will mention this 
Paper when 
writing. 









AGENTS WANTED =: “THE 


MISSOURI 
STEAM WASHER | 


To men and women of good | 
character, seeking profit: 
employment, exclusive ; 
tory will be given with agency. 
‘ams can be used to advan- 
e by agents in country dis- 
The Washer is made of 
13x22 inches at base, 
son a new principle, 
Sample shipped ona 
its great merit enables 
Write for illus- 
WORTH, Sole 
‘Is, M 










which 
week's trial on liberal terns 
agents to carn $50 to S200 pe r month, 
trated circular and ternis of agency. J. 


aves labor marve ditt 





Mfr., 17 ; 10 Franklin Ave., 
sas above or Box 
Soston, Mass. ; Box 19 
Where Lhave no agent I will ship ont 
to those wanting a Washer for family use. Write 
particulars, Mention the Youth's Companion, 


EARNING tg 4 MONEY. 


We have many young friends 

in America Who are earning 
Various sums of money doing 

light repairing. We wish to 











for 













ine our list, and as break- 
ages oceur ine household, 
we would suggest that you 


make atrial. If so. ask your 
storekeeper for a bottle of our 


Adamantine Crystal Cement, 
) then take some broken pieces 
4 of China or Glass, carefully 
cement them ther, and 
show your ne ibors 1 
much can be saved. At once 
they will be your customers 
for a bottle, or better still, 
will ask you to repair for 
them. In this way a single 
bottle will earn vou several 
dollars, If you cannot buy 
. send us 20¢c, and we will mail 
or if you wish to be our agent, send 
and we will deliver to your nearest express 
office, di , | doz. bottles, securely packed. Address the 
manuf’rs, CHAS. EMERSON & SONS, Haverhill, Mass, 


WALKER 


Warranted & years, 








a bottle, postpaid: 












The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, | 


GOLD MEDAL, Lawl 1878, 
BAKER 


-Breaklast Foete, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugary 
and istherefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
Sadmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


WALTER BAKER & CQ. Dorchester Mass, 


lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians of all Schools and 
|sections voluntarily testify to its superior 
merits as 


The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, Most 
ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 
&@ A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of In- 
fants and Invalids,” sent free on application. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 

















THE GREAT CH | NA TEA co 


Give away as premiums to those furnishing clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, /inner, Tea, 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, ete. WULTE 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 plcses with $10 and #12 
orde rs. Decorated TEA SE f 44 and 56 pieces 






with S12 and #15 orders. M-WINDING 
Sw ISS WATCHES with & orders, GOLD- 
BAND or Moss-Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 


| White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with ®20 orders, 
Send us your address and mention this paper: we will 
mail vou our Club Book containing a complete Premium 
and Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA COo., 

210 State Street, Boston. Mass. 










Peto 


Skin Blemishes 
<1 ANS c— 


3, ) BIRTH MARKS 


SL; »_-are-cured-by- 
Cuticura 


| pen CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Infantile 

and Birth Humors, for allaying Itching, Burning and 
Inflammation, for curing the first syinptoms of Eezema, 
Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Seall Head, Scrofula, and other in- 
herited skin and blood diseases, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautitier, externally, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puritier, internally, are in- 
tallible. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purific and Skin Beautifiers free 
from poisonous ingredients, 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTICURA, 50¢c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1,_ Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co,, BOSTON, MAS 

t@Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


B: 





Back ACHE, Uterine Pains, Soreness and Wexk- 
ness speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER. Warranted. 2c. 





= = THE BEST 
WASHE 





satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 


Best, most Emicient, and Dura2ble Washer in the world, 
Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub. 
bing. Can beuscd in any sized tub, or shifted from onc tub to another 
inamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
; lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
7 the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Pands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the b of buttons and injury to clothes. 


pn GENTS W wane Exclusive territory. Retail price, $8.00. 


REnnee sample, $3.50. Also the cele. 
Oxoulars free We refer to editor of this payer. 


8 ¢ TAURINE ana lowest price. 
$4593, CORNISH ORGANS : 


HER CO. Erie, Par 
=y_$75.00 Organs, 10 Stop, Reduced to 


EE cope onl Daye Test Tl Before PAYMENT is Routed oe .2 UU $40.00 0) 


STOOL, I - Ads. BOOK, and deliv ery’ a bonrd Cars here Fitter, Cars here F 
The “‘ ORCHESTRALORGAN,” has never before been offered for les than $75.00. 
are now selling out all we have instock at LESS than AOTUA ‘Co ST to Build. 


ONLY. 3-OO 


1 SEND FOR CATALOGUE, READ DESCRIPTION BELOW. 



















































5 Octaves, 10 Stops, Sub-Bass and 2 Knee Swells, 
TAINS S SETS OF REEDS, VIZ.: 


Set Exc 


CON 
1 Set Large Powerful Sub-Bass, 1s 
1 Set Rich, Mellow, Smooth, Diapason. Charmingly Brilliant Celeste. 
Set Pleasing, Soft, Melodious Viola 
Solid Black Walnut Case, well and substantially made, ande 
embellished with fancy frets, carved ornaments and gold tracing 
Upright Bellows, which are superior to any Bellows ever constructed, rv ’ 
les, ene inusic “poe ket, sliding fall with lock, and all the latest convenien 
—— Height, 75in., Length, 48 in., Widih, 24in., 


3 OUR 1 O DAY OFFER. 


For tho benefitof those who desire to 
send CASH W 11 Hi ORDER we 
will make the pric - of say Org ‘en 

on and ship itupon 

43.00 10 aay 8’ te stitrial ee i 

1fit does not suit, we will refind vour 

money and pay freight both ways 
s0 you run no yasibld risk. 


quisitely Pure Sweet Melodia, 

















It is only nec essary to send us refer- 
ences as to yeur responsibility, and 
Organ will be ship ped you on 10 davs' 
testtrial. Ifiteuits, you are to send 
us $45.00 and pay freight; ifit does 
not suit, you can return itand we wi! 
pay freight both ways. Send for 
Catalogue. 


en at 
NEW STYLES NOW READY AT REDUCED PRIC! 
Large lilustrated Catalogue Free. Be sure and write tous set ey ve m 











[MENTION PAPER WHERE THIS “AD” IS SEEN.] 
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Subscription Price of 
-75 a year, payment in 
SCRIPTIONS can commence 


the COMPANION is 
advance, NEW SUB- 
at any time during the 


The 
bal 


The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by im: ul, 









‘should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks. 
Drafts. WHEN NEITILER OF ! CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter, All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Et is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen, Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks ave required after reecipt of 


money by us before the date 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot tind your name on our books unless 
your Post-office address is given, 

Always give the name of ‘the Post-oftice 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be 
our books unless this is done 

The Date against your name 
your paper shows to what time 





opposite your name on 


to whieh 
found on 


on the margin of 
your subseription is 


paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Bos- 

ton, Mass, 





For the Companion, 


ABUSE OF TEA. 

All drugs which in small doses slightly stimulate, 
or tranquillize, are harmful in large doses. 
is a mild sedative, but the terrible condition of the 
confirmed opium-eater is well known. Chiloral when 
introduced was gratefully welcomed by physician and 
patient, but the excessive use of it has changed it to 
acurse. Even cocaine, the and seemingly 
the most innocent of all, has already its victimes. 

A law that holds good of all such drugs is the 
lowing, riz.: 
to be 


Paregovic 


youngest 


fol- 
that the desired effect does not continue 
derived from the quantity whieh was at first 
used, but that the aystem, becoming partially habitu- 
ated to its use, requires that the quantity be steadily 
increased, while the injurious results increase in the 
Hence, all use tends to abuse. 

rhe above is true of tiat beverage which “cheers 
but not * We should expect it to 
true of tea from its nature, and facts prove it to be 
so. The abuse a multitude of eases, and 
the consequent injurious effects, are vastly beyond 
what are generally supposed. 

When tea is analyzed, it is found to contain two 
powerful principles, or characteristic substances : tan 
nie acid and theine. The former is the astringent 
familiarly known as tannin. Tt is this, obtained from 
bark, which hardens skin int 
violent Probably acid and 
the theine concur in producing the effect which comes 
from excessive tea-drinking. 

Piis is twofold. It is partly on the digestive 
partly on the nervous system—in the 


sume ratio. 


inebriates. be 


of tea in 


o leather. Theine is a 


poison. both the tannie 


nnd 
first case giving 
rise to atonie dyspepsia, and in the second to irrita 
bility, palpitation of the 


Says the 


heart, 
British 


wakefulness, and 


brain fatigue. Vedical Journal, 


“The sufferers from excessive tea-drinking may be 
grouped into three classes 

(1) The large class of pure brain-workers, who 
speedily discover that while aleohol is pernicious to 
them, ten affords the stimulus they desire. They in- 
dulge init without fear of mischief, and often to an 
unlimited extent. After a time, the neurotic symp 


toms make their appearance, and, in many cases, do 
much to impair temper, and to limit the capacity for 
sustained usefulness, 

*(2) The large class of women of the better classes 
who begin with afternoon tea often end by using 
their favorite stimulant in the intervals between 
all meals of the day. The result is that appetite is 
impaired, and the prostration due to insufficient nour 
ishment is combated with more potations. 

(3) Factory operatives, especially women who, 
finding it difficult to provide a cheap and appetizing 
mid-day meal, fly to the teapot, and do a large amount 
of physical labor on this miserable dietary.” 


+> 


“COB-WEB!”" 


rhe 
with patience 


teacher of a ragged school should be gifted 
and good-humor. The interruptions 
The wild street-boys will accompany the 
singing with whistling and stamping, and will shriek 
out “Amen!” inthe middle of the 
of the ludicrous is also necessary, 
must be 


are endless. 


prayer. A sense 
for the teacher 
amused rather than irritated by the droll ah- 
swers given by information is 
tested by “What is conscience?” asked 
the teacher of an English ragged school of a boy, to 
whom she had given several primary lessons in ethies. 


scholars when their 
questions. 


“It's a thing, ma’am, a gen’elman hasn't got, 
when a boy tinds his purse and § gives it back to him, 
doesn't give the Loy sixpence,” answered the boy, 
drawing upon his personal rome nee. 

At a lecture on *Thankfulness,” a Bristol bov was 
asked what pleasure he had enjoved most in the 
course of the vear. 

‘Coek-tighting, ma’am,” replied the candid boy; 
“ tine re’s a pit up by the ‘Black Boy’ as is worth any- 
thing in Brissels.” 

rhe most obstreperous of these street 
not unfrequently, made as docile as kittens by a 
witty, good-natured answer. One winter's night, 
when it was raining heavily, as the well-known writer, 
Frances Power Cobbe, was passing through a street 
Which led to the 1 ischool in which she assisted 
the teacher, suddenly she was greeted by a c.orus of 
“Cob-web! Cob-web!" emanating from the 
depths of a black archway. 

Reeognizing that the salutation came from boys 
who had been dismissed from the school for bad be- 


who, 





Arabs may, 
be 








voices, 


| 


again. 
| 


| Of the crow that saw 


havior, she stopped, and, looking down the cavern, 
said, ‘Don't you think I must be a little tougher than 
a cobweb to come out such a night as this to teach 
such little scamps as you?"’ 

“Indeed you is, muin; that’s true 
chorus. 

“Well, don’t you think you would be more com- 
fortable in that warm schoolroom than in this dark, 
cold place: 

“Yes, ’m, we would.” 

“You'll have to promise to be tremendously good, I 

can te ‘ll you, if I bring you in again. Will you prom- 
ise 

They shouted out vows of obedience, and she led 
the outlaws, reduced to temporary subjection, back to 
the schoolroom. They never shouted “Cob-web !” 


cen 


shouted the 





aa 
MIXED RELATIONSHIP. 


Readers who have been baffled at times when at- 
tempting to settle some puzzling degree of relation- 
ship, will perhaps appreciate the following mixed 
family affair. A father, son, and grandson married 
three sisters. That looks simple enough, doesn’t 1t? 
Well, let us see: 


1. Amos, the father, married Abigail. 
2. Benjamin, son of Amos, married Betsy. 
3. Charles, son of Benjamin, married ¢ ‘aroline. 
What then? 

Amos is brother to his son. 

Aimos is brother to his grandson. 

Amos is grandfather to his daughter. 
\imos is grandfather to his sister. 

Amos is father to his wife. 

Aimos is father to his grandson. 
Benjamin is brother to his father. 
sSenjaimin is brother to his son. 
Benjamin is brother to his mother. 
Benjamin is brother to his daughter. 
Benjamin is the son of his sister. 
Benjamin is the husband of his sister. 
Charles is brother to his father. 

harles is brother to his grandfather. 
‘harles is brother to his mother. 
‘harles is brother to his grandmother. 
‘harles is grandnephew to his mother. 
‘harles is grandnephew to his wife. 
‘harles is the grandchild of his aunt. 
Charles is married to another aunt. 
Charles is the son of his aunt. 

Charles is the husband of his sister. 


— 
PHRASES. 


Aun English visitor to this country, 


LOCAL 


in writing his 
impressions ef the people, makes note of the phrases 
which he heard among the settlers in the new parts. 
Such as betrayed from what portion of the Union the 
speaker had come are curious, and will be recognized 
It is worth while to say 
here that the tones of voice in which these are spoken | 
differ as plainly as the phrases themselves. The tones 
ean be traced back to different parts of England, but 
the phrases are native 


as provineialisins at once. 


to our soil, 


On meeting these roviag pioneers of the West, it is 
generally easy to tell from what State they hail by 
the provincialisms made use of by them in conversa- 
tion. If the speaker is from Missouri, he raised “a 
right smart chance of corn.’ If he is from Arkan- 
sas or Texas, his crop was “a power of cotton.” If 
his former home was the Old Dominion, “he reckons 
he raised a mighty heap of tobacco last year.” 

Sometimes the language shows a strength we should 
not expect. The wan and feeble sufferer from mala- 
ria will seek confirmation of his suspicious by asking, 

“Don't you think ague makes a fellow feel powerful 
weak—wenuk as a horse?” 

Occasionally one recognizes Jonathan from his ex- 
claiming, when he comes out upon the open prairie, 
ty gosh, this “ere is the biggest cleariw’ I ever did 


ra 








> 


COULDN'T LIFT. 

all laughed over the old school-book story 
carry off a lamb, and, 
him, swooped down on the old 
Hlis claws stuck in the heavy fleece, and 
and killed him. A 
tells how himself 


We have 
an eagle 
thinking to imitate 
bell-wether. 
the owner of the sheep came 
letter from Olean, N.Y... 
got into almost as bad a predicament. 


If. (. Blakeslee’s farm is near this city. A number 
of calves have been running about in a piece of woods 
ou the farm, and one dav last week a hired man heard 
au great bleating by one of the ealves. Hurrving to 
the woods, he discovered that an enormous eagle had 
swooped down on a calf, and was trying to carry it 
nway. 

Phe size of the calf made this an impossible task, 
but the engle persisted in its efforts, in spite of the 
presence of the hired man. The latter ran back to 
the house and got a shot-gun, and, returning, fired a 
charge into the eagle, which was still tearing at the 
ealf with its talons and beak. 

The shot broke one of the eagle’s wings, and the 
bird relinquished its hold on the calf and turned on 
Johnson. The eries of the calf, the report of the 
gun, and the shouts of the hired man brought others 
to the spot, and the great bird was captured alive 
after a.desperate struggle. 


up 
an eagle 


. 
THE DOG SAVED HIM. 

Among the striking things that happen every day 
in a big city, the 
inconsiderable 


actions of intelligent dogs bear no 
part. By invaluable services, such as 
the Cincinnati Enquirer describes in the incident be- 
low, they continue to justify the reputation of their 
kind as “the friend of man:” 


The four-year-old child of John B. Baeigalupo was 
trying to cross the street-railroad track on the south 
side of the market. house, when, frightened by 
near approach of a car, the little fellow in turning 
fell directly across the track. 

The horses passed over the boy without injuring 
him, and before any injury could be done, a dog, sit- 
ting with his master at the corner of the market- 
house, rushed to the child and pulled it from the track 
by its clothes just as the wheels were about to crush 
it. 

Every one was astonished at the act of the dog, 
which was remarkably wise and intelligent. 

The rescue of the child was observed by a large 
number of people. The brave dog is four years old. 
He has become quite a hero. 


+ 
HIS NEIGHBOR. 


A gentleman. who had recently united with the 
Methodist church was invited to play in a brass band. 
Determined on doing nothing to bring discredit on 
his brethren, he called upon his pastor and asked,— 


“Brother Higgs, can a man be a Christian and play 
in a brass band?” 

“A brass band?” 

“Yes, Brother Higgs. 

“Cornet or trombone ?"’ 

“Either.” 

“Nice fellows in the band?” 

“Yes, first-rate.” 

“The danger then, Brother Jones, is not so much 
of vour falling frone grace, as for the fellow whe 
passes through the fiery temptation of hearing you 
practise!” 


the | 


| INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, Mass, | 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin and Electrical | 
| Engineering, C hemistry, Arch tecture, etc. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres’t. JAMES P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


HE BOYS’ BOOK 
OF SPORTS. 


**There is nothing a lad can want to 
know about fishing, shooting, boating, | 
camping, swimming, walling, skating, | 
or anything else a boy loves to do, that is 
not to be found nicely explained in this 
handsome volume. e illus- 
trations are excellent, and altogether 
‘The Roys’ Book of Sports’ is as com- 
lete, thorough, and, above all, as inter- | 
esting as a book can be.”— ”, Times. 


Price, | $2. 50. THE CENTURY co. N.Y. 


- THANKSGIVING 


AND 


CHRISTMAS. 











* | 





» a For four cents in 
tt to pay 

ostage, we will) 
ic ee you free our | 


BOYS & GIRL 
READ THIS! (itis fi0'sr 


taining a santeate “1 list of a large AL... of articles in | | 
verv- . also our complete set of samples of W rit. | | 
ing & ape ~ay re pre senting in the various sizes, plain and | 
ruled, more than 250 varieties of the finest Foreign and 
American Papers, all of which we sell by the pound, 
15c. and ares ard per und. Full information sent 
as to sizes, sheets to the pound, and cost of envelopes to 
match. Special inducements to parties getting up clubs. 
SAMY [cL WARD CO. (Old Stand WARD & GAY), 
82 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Would You Pe 


Would you like to know about all 
the new books and the bottom price 
for them? 

Is there a bottom price for a book? 

There is for every book. Nine out 
|of ten it is Wanamaker’s 
| Wanamaker has got together one of 
_the largest and best and most carefully 




















| conducted book businesses in the 
|United States, perhaps already the 
largest. It will certainly be the largest | 


within two years. In Philadelphia, | 
that sleepy, unbookish, colonial town. | 

How has he done it? By doing the 
business well. By selling books as he 
sells dry goods, as low as he 

He isn’t an *‘ underseller.” That is, 
he doesn’t undertake to make lower 
, Prices than others. He doesn’t care 
| what others do. He sells as low as he 
| 


” 


can. And he isn’t local. He sells all 
over the’country. 

This is how the business is done. 
You send him three cents for Book 
News. [He gives nothing away. 
There would be no end to it. ] 

Book News is a monthly magazine. 
The November number of forty pages 
is ready. There is a plate-paper por- 
trait of Lowell, a sketch of his work, 
an essay two, reviews, quotations 
from books, book-notes ; but the gist of 
Book News is the price-list: eight 
pages of brief descriptions with Wana- 
maker’s prices. 


or 


That eight pages is what you are 
after. 
has won its success, no doubt, in 


great part by going almost for nothing, 
year; of course, at a 
January 1 the price goes up to 5o cents 
ayear. Wedo not expect to make it 
any better. 


25 centsa loss. 


JoHN WANAMAKER, Publisher, 


Philadelphia. 


Tennyson Calendar 
For 1887. 


A characteristic picture-panel, with 
|calendar-block of selections for every 
day in the year. Your bookseller 
ought to have it. If he hasn't, 
the publisher. 


Joun Wanamaker, Publisher, 


Philadelphia. 


. ’ 

Dickens’ Calendar 
For 1887. 

Last year we made the finest and pret- 
tiest Calendar ever made in America— 
so they say—with a bit from Dickens 
‘for every day in the year, besides the 
dainty picture-panel. This year we 
make it entirely new, both pictures 
and bits. Your bookseller ought to 
have it. If he hasn’t, write to us. 


Joun Wanamaker, Publisher, 


Philadelphia. 


can. | 


write to | 


Thanksgiving Pies and Puddings | 


May be Ruined by Using Unreliable 
Flavoring Extracts. 


For PURITY and STRENGTH 


BURNETT’S 





FLAVORING 
EXTRACTS 


ARE THE STANDARD. 


There is no subject which should more en- 
| gross attention than the purity of the prepa- 
rations which are used in flavoring the various 

compounds prepared for the human stomach. 

BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
are not only true to their names, but are 
prepared from fruits of the best quality, and 
so highly concentrated that a small quantity 
only need be used. Housekeepers should 
insist on having them. 











For Sale everywhere. Ask your Grocer for them, 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Famous 


Plymouth Rock 
3 Pants. 














For Father, Husband, 
‘sKog ay) pue s8ylorg 











For Christmas. 


Neatly boxed and sent by mail or prepaid express any- 
where in the ade from woolen cloths carefully 
selected for durability and neat styles. Every pair cut 
to order, with the understanding that the money shall 
ve refunded if buyer is not fully satistied upon receiv- 
ing the pants. We very rarely fail to please, but when 
we do, we find it is a good advertisement to send another 
pair or the money, whichever the buyer desires,thus turn- 
ing a possible enemy into a friend. We are bed-rock 
manufacturers, buying our cloths direct from the looms 
and reaching the consumer by a short cut. If people only 
knew how largely the ordinary cost of clothing is made 
up of jobbers’ and retailers’ expenses and big profits, 
they would understand why we can afford to sell so 
cheaply. Of course. unless we counted our customers 
by the thousands, we could not do it. You may save lots 
of money in the future by investigating this NOW. Send 
us your waist and inside leg measure, together with $3, 
and 3 cents for postage (or express) and packing, and 
tell what color you prefer. Or senate. for box samples 
of cloth to select from. Will include good cloth tape- 
measure free if you will mention this paper. We refer 
to American Express Co.. Boston, and 20 of the leading 
papers in the lad. in whieh we are ste ly advertisers. 
e take all the risk of your Present pleasing and 
fitting, for money will be refunded if desired, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO.,81 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 








Our constant aim is to make them the finest in the world. 


Ask your Grocer for 


“OUR TRADE-MARK” HAMS 





And BONELESS BACON 


None Genuine unless showing our Patented Trade 
Marks, a Light Metallic Seal attached to the 
string, and the Striped Canvas, 
as in the cuts. 


A little higher in price, but of unrivalled quality. 














NOV. 18, 1886. 


























Hard features every bungler can command; 
To draw the beauty shows a master’s hand. 


—DRYDEN. 

HE outline illustrations of the Ivory Soap advertise- 
ments have created so much favorable comment, and 
the requests for copies been so numerous, we have, to 
meet the demand, bound in the form of a Drawing and 
Painting Book (size 6 xg inches) twenty-four of the most 
spirited and pleasing of the advertisements. We will 
send one of these books with a pad of twenty-four sheets 
of drawing paper, post paid, to any one who will mail 
us fifteen Ivory Soap wrappers. Please write your name 
and full address plainly to Procter & Gams Le, Cincinnati. 
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\ 
F000 IN WINTE And especially on festive occasions, is 
s largely composed of fats and other rich, 
heat - producing substances, the tendency of which is to render the 
blood impure and cause disorders of the liver and stomach and 
cutaneous eruptions. To counteract this tendency, and restore healthy 
action to the assimilative organs, nothing has been found to equal 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


JACOB H. HAINE, of Reading, Pa., was for a long 
time afflicted with an eruption which covered his 
body. He obtained competent medical advice, but 
without relief. Indeed, the disease grew worse, in 
spite of what physicians could do for him. He was 
finally persuaded to try AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, by 
the use of which he was completely cured. 

LEANDER S. MCDONALD, of Soley St., Charles- 
town, Mass., suffered greatly from boils and car 
buncles, and for two months was unable to work. He 
was advised by a druggist to take AYER’S SARSAPA- 
RILLA. He did so, and a perfect cure was the result, 
since which his health has been excellent. 

Mr. C. K. MuRRAY, of Charlottesville, Va., was 
for years afflicted with boils and carbuncles, which 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA is equally effective for the 
cure of other functional derangements. Kate J. 
Boyd, of the New York Monthly, certifies that she 
has been using AYER’S SARSAPARILLA for Dyspep- 
sia, and found relief when all other remedies failed. 


E. C. DAVIs, of Jamestown, N. Y., was for a long 
time under treatment for Heart Disease and an affec- 
tion of the Kidneys, but grew worse continually. He 
| finally began using AYER’s SARSAPARILLA, when the 
| difficulties ceased, and his health is better than it had 
been for years. 


Mrs. C. JOHNSON, of 310 Hicks St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., says that during the winter she was languid, 


3 L tired, and without appetite, until she commenced to 
caused him much suffering. He began to use AYER’S | take AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. She did not think it 
SARSAPARILLA, and after taking three bottles, the | was in the power of medicine to produce such a won- 


eruptions disappeared, since which he has not had | derful change as this medicine has wrought in her 
even a pimple. case. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Sold by all Druggists. Price, $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 











HIGHEST AWARD WHERE EXHIBITED. 


NONE GENUINE witHouTt 
PARIS MEDAL ON BOTTLE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Army AND Navy BLACKING. 


The $250 Prize Offer Design. 


Last Year the Waterbury Watch Co. offered a prize of $250.00 for a design best adapted to advertise 
the Waterbury Watch. More than (300) three hundred designs were received. The Committee chosen to 
examine these designs were unanimous in selecting the one fur- 
nished by Mr. William N. Weeden, of New Bedford, Mass. 

Many of the designs received were excellent. Some displayed 
evidence of much artistic skill, yet, as an advertisement of the 
Watch, Mr. Weeden’s design seemed the best. His design is illus- 
trated on the cover of this week’s Companion, During the year great 
improvements have been made in the Watch. The Company make 
for us a special watch, with a special chased back. These watches 
will give perfect satisfaction, and are actually worth many times 
the price they will cost you. 

Every Boy should carry a Waterbury Watch. For a full 
description of this watch see the Companion Premium List, 
page 417. It will makea useful Christmas Present for your boy, 
On receipt of $3.00 we will send, postaze prepaid, to any address, 
one of our Warranted Waterbury Watches, including a new Nickel 


Chain and Charm. 
A CARD. 


While you are looking at the Premium List to find the particulars 
about the Watch, you will see illustrated many useful articles es- 
pecially adapted for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

We keep in stock the goods described in the list, and fill all 
orders the same day that they are received. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Publishers of the Youth’s Companion. 
41 Temple Place, BOSTON, MASS. 








ESTEY ORGANS 
EXCEL Act oTHers. 
















































THE MOST APPROPRIATE 
ELEGANT IN FINISH, 
Easy Terms, Cash or Instalments. Illustrated Catalogues Sent Free. 

Caution! Some dealers recommend inferior goods in order to make a larger profit. This is the 
‘ careful toexamine and see that this stamp appears plainly 
If you have been paying 
the james Means’ $3 Shoes before buying a new pair. It will 
factory produces a larger quantity of shoes of this grade 
the United States. Made in Button, Lace and Con- 
cent in a postal card, write to us, mention 
Sts paper, and we will place our shoes 

JAMES MEANS & CO., 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
REASONABLE IN PRICE. 
STEY ORCAN CO., Bratt 7, Vv 
ESTE - rattleboro’, Vt. 
Original $3 Shoe. Beware of imitations, which acknowledge their own inferiority by attempting to build 
onthe soles : — 

A five or six dollars for your shoes, we should like to convince 

WM cost you nothing to try them on, and perhaps it will eventu- 

than any other factory in the world. The James Means’ 

gress. Ask your dealer for the James Means’ 

easily within your reach, no matter in 

Al Lincoln Str 


UNRIVALLED IN TONE, 
WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
Celebrated for Durability, Comfort and Appearance. 
upon the reputation of the original. You cannot be sure of getting the genuine article unless you are 
JAMES MEANS’ $3 SHOE. 
you that it will certainly pay you to at least try on a pair of 
ally save you a good many dollars todo so. Our celebrated 
$3 Shoe is sold by the leading retailers throughout 
$3 Shoe; if he cannot supply you, invest one 
what State or Territory you may live. 
eet, Boston, Mass, 


ag 


CALF-SKIN. 


The James Means’ $2 Shoe for Boys 


Is a Marvel of Durability. Made only in Lace. Sold by leading Retailers. 
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